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THE A. O. U. CHECK-LIST—ITS HISTORY AND ITS 
FUTURE. 


BY J. A. ALLEN, 


AT THE first Congress of the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
held in September, 1883, a committee was appointed on the ‘ Clas- 
sification and Nomenclature of North American Birds.’ This 
Committee was charged with the duty of preparing a Check-List of 
the birds found in North America north of Mexico. It was a task 
requiring much labor, and nearly three years passed before the 
results of its work were made public, in the form of a volume of 
400 pages, entitled ‘The Code of Nomenclature and Check-List of 
North American Birds, adopted ‘by the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, being the Report of the Committee of the Union on Classi- 
fication and Nomenclature.’ This work was published in 1886. 
Seven supplements to the Check-List were issued during the 
years 1889 to 1895. In 1895 a second edition of the Check-List, 
without the ‘Code,’ was issued, which embodied the changes and 
additions made in the supplements, and considerable modification 
of the matter relating to the geographical distribution of the 
species and subspecies. Since that date four additional supple- 
ments have been issued, the eleventh of the series having been 
published in July of the present year. 


1 Read at the Twentieth Congress of the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 19, 1902. 
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2 ALLEN, The A. O. U. Check-List. = 

The present Congress being the twentieth anniversary of the 
appointment of the ‘Committee on the Classification and Nomen- 
clature of North American Birds,’ this seems an opportune occa- 
sion to review briefly the history of its work, noting statistically 
the number of changes that have been made in the nomenclature 
of the Check-List, and the number of additions made to it; and 
also to attempt to forecast in the light of the past, its prospective 
modifications. 

First as to the past, which may be considered under the two 
heads of (1) Additions, and (2) Changes in Nomenclature, noting 
in each case their nature and number. 


Il. ADDITIONS. 


Subspecies. : ‘ : 181. 
II. CHANGES OF NOMENCLATURE. 
Total changes in generic names : ; 44. 
Subgeneric names changed : 2. 
Specific names changed ‘ ‘ 38. 
Subspecific names changed . ‘ 25. 
Binomials changed to trinomials ! 15. 


The numerous additions to the Check-List denote the progress of 
our knowledge of North American ornithology during the last 
sixteen years, as regards the constituents of the North American 
avifauna, the increase representing a total addition of 235 species 
and subspecies and 7 genera. This is a net increase of 24.7 per- 
cent, or nearly two percent a year. 


' These relate mainly to forms found along our Mexican border which were 
originally entered as species, but have since been separated from the more 
southern type form as subspecies. While this effects a change in nomencla- 
ture, these changes neither add nor subtract-any form from the Check-List. 
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The changes in nomenclature have been due to two causes: (1) 
the discovery of some older available name than the one originally 
adopted; (2) that the name originally adopted was preoccupied 
and therefore untenable. ‘The number of changes in generic and 
subgeneric names, including three corrections of orthography, 
number less than 30 out of atotal of 423,— 340 generic names 
and 83 subgeneric names, — or about 7.3 percent. 

The number of changes in specific and subspecific names is 63, 
or less than six-tenths of one percent. 

But these changes, while relatively so few, necessitate a large 
number of modifications in the designations of species and sub- 
species; the change of a generic name, or the raising of a sub- 
genus to a genus, affects all the species and subspecies of the 
genus thus involved. Also the change of a single specific name 
may entail a modification in the names of quite a number of sub- 
species. 

The changes in generic names affect the names of go species 
and 25 subspecies, or a total of 115 names. ‘These changes are 
additional to the 63 changes in specific and subspecific names. 
In other words about one in every ten of the specific and sub- 
specific designations in the Check-List have been modified to 
some extent. 

As already said, the first edition of the Check-List was published 
in 1886, and a second edition in 1895, since which date there have 
been issued four supplements. ‘The history of the Check-List thus 
falls into two periods, the first of nine years, from 1886 to 1895, 
and the second of seven years, from 1895 to 1902. It may be of 
interest to compare statistically these two periods. 

The first Check-List contained 768 species and 183 subspecies, 
or a total of 951 named forms; the second contained 802 species 
and 268 subspecies, or a total of 1070; the net gain in nine years 
having been 34 species and 85 subspecies. 

In July, 1902, the Check-List and supplements contained 822 
species and 364 subspecies, or a total of 1186 forms, the net gain 
in seven years having been 20 species and 96 subspecies. There 
was thus practically an equal increase in these two unequal periods, 
with a rather greater ratio of increase in the subspecies as com- 
pared with the species in the second period. 
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The total net gain for the whole seventeen years is, as tabulated 
above, 54 species and 181 subspecies. Of the 54 species added, 
it is noteworthy that 21, or nearly one-half, have come into the 
list merely as stragglers and form no essential part of the fauna. 
The number of such forms is now g3, or nearly eleven percent. 
Excluding these waifs and strays, which reach us in about equal 
numbers from the Old World and from tropical America, we have 
as proper components of the fauna 730 species and 362 subspecies. 

Other changes of some interest, but of only slight importance, 
are the reduction of three species to subspecies, and the raising 
of two subspecies to specific rank; also the elimination of five 
species and two subspecies. Four species have been added to 
the Hypothetical List, and three removed from the Hypothetical 
List to the Check-List proper. 

In comparing the two periods into which we have divided the 
history of the Check-List, the second period of seven years shows 
far more changes in names than marked the first period of nine 
years. During the first period only 14 changes were made in 
generic names as against 34 in the second, these changes affecting 
only 14 species and three subspecies; while in the second period 
76 species and 22“subspecies were thus affected. During the 
first period the names of 16 species and 5 subspecies were 
changed, in addition to the modifications due to the changes in 
generic names, as against 22 and 20, respectively, for the second 
period. Of the total of 178 changes that have been made in the 
names of species and subspecies, only 38 were made in the first 
period and 140 in the second. As the increase has been in a 
constantly accelerated ratio, this does not seem to present an 
encouraging outlook for the future. 

What is the explanation of the accelerated increase, both in 
additions to the Check-List and in name-changes? In a word, 
the great increase in the number of workers during the last five or 
six years. When the Check-List was compiled and published, and 
for quite a number of years after, the number of prominent in- 
vestigators who really had much hand in describing new forms or 
were meddling to any great extent with questions of nomenclature, 
could almost be numbered on the fingers of one hand. Five, or 
at most seven, would include all properly to be included in this 
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category. Taking the same standard of activity as a basis, we 
can now count at least three times this number, some of the most 
active of whom had hardly appeared above the ornithological 
horizon as late even as the publication of the second edition of 
the Check-List. Some of the new contingent are especially 
diligent in the search for new forms, others in bibliographical 
research, and still others in both lines of activity. Field work has 
been pushed with unprecedented energy, and along well planned 
lines, resulting in the thorough exploration of much previously 
little known territory, and the accumulation of large series 
of specimens from many before unrepresented localities. It is 
this, in the main, healthy and praiseworthy activity that is slowly 
revolutionizing our Check-List of North American birds. When 
the first edition was issued, doubtless many consoled themselves 
with the hope that we had at last reached a stable nomenclature, 
and that our troubles with names and new forms were practically 
over. Even the authors of the Check-List, it is safe to say, little 
dreamed of the developments the short period of sixteen years 
has brought forth. 

What, it may be asked, is the outlook for the future? Are we 
not nearly at the end of these changes and additions? While the 
future is a ‘sealed book,’ in North American ornithology as in 
other affairs, ‘coming events cast their shadows before,’ and it is 
not difficult to forecast the general drift of ornithological events 
for the next few years. 

Doubtless a few more waifs and strays from foreign lands will 
be added to the list of species, —a feature not very disturbing nor 
very_important, — but probably very few, if any, dona fide species 
remain to be discovered within our Check-List limits. As field 
work is carried on with more thoroughness into the still many 
neglected areas, and it becomes possible to compare the birds of 
such areas with proper material from other regions, there will 
doubtless be some surprises through the discovery of local forms 
which have thus far been overlooked. But the numerical increase 
from this source will depend largely upon the fineness of our 
ornithological net, and the trouble will be to keep out of the 
Check-List forms undeserving of recognition. 

There_is hope of soon reaching the end of the overturning of 
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familiar names, if the present activity in bibliographical research 
continues at its present pace. ‘That there will be anend is cer- 
tain and the more intense the temporary inconvenience thus occa- 
sioned the sooner will stability be attained. 

There is one element of disturbance that is imminent, and 
should be early met, and which is unfortunately the result of a 
little misguided conservatism, or lack of foresight, on the part of 
the original Check-List Committee. This is the long list of sub- 
genera which, to conform to the usages of the day in such matters, 
should be raised to genera, and thereby entail a long list of changes 
in the Check-List as regards the generic element in the names of 
species and subspecies. ‘Thirty-six such cases were listed at the 
end of the Tenth Supplement, action on which has already been 
twice deferred by the Committee, in view partly of the great 
temporary inconvenience their adoption would incur, and partly 
to make these changes at one time. Probably two thirds of these 
subgenera are well entitled to recognition as genera and are so 
recognized by a large part of ornithologists. 

A few other changes in generic names are pending, and — if 
we are to follow not only the A. O. U. Code, but also the hitherto 
uniform ruling of the Committee — should be adopted. Over 
these there is trouble brewing, due to a proposed new departure 
in reference to such names. ‘This is the new so-called ‘one letter 
rule,’ which has not as yet received the sanction of any body of 
code makers but which will soon have to be officially faced by 
the Union as well as by the A. O. U. Committee. It is not my 
purpose to discuss the merits or demerits of the proposed new rule 
in this connection, but simply to state that while to adopt it would 
save three or four impending changes of generic names, its adop- 
tion would also require the changing of a greater number of other 
generic names which now form a part of the Check-List. Under 
present rules, names which are etymologically the same, but which 
vary slightly in construction, only that form of the word having 
priority can be used in zoological nomenclature. The new rule 
proposes that any number of variants of the same name are avail- 
able, if they vary by only a single letter, even if the letter be 
merely a connectent vowel, or depend on gender, as indicated by 
the terminal syllable. 
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There has been so much discontent expressed over the constant 
changes in the Check-List that it is perhaps proper to consider 
for a moment whether it is really worth while to try to have an 
up to-date Check-List of North American birds. Only the older 
members of the Union can remember why an attempt was ever 
made to have an authoritative Check-List. It is perhaps a familiar 
matter of history, however, to all, that at the time of the founding 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union there were two rival check- 
lists, each by an eminent authority, which differed at many points. 
Each of the authors of the two lists had a nearly equal following, 
and there was consequent confusion and lack of uniformity in the 
names currently in use for many of our birds. ‘This was recognized 
as a serious evil, likely to increase with the lapse of time. On the 
founding of the Union it was conceived that if a Committee on 
the nomenclature of North American birds were appointed by the 
Union, to consist of five of the then leading authorities on the 
subject, that this Committee could discuss and harmonize all points 
of difference and formulate a check-list that should be a uniform 
standard, and be endorsed as such by the Union. Most fortu- 
nately this was the happy result of the very extended labors of 
this Committee, whose first work was to formulate and agree upon 
a set of rules for its guidance in compiling the check-list. These 
rules were published as the A. O. U. ‘Code of Nomenclature,’ 
and, though containing a number of radical departures from 
previous similar codes, have received wide acceptance and have 
had very great influence in shaping present nomenclatorial usage 
in all departments of zodlogy, and even in botany. 

The Code and Check-List were not expected nor intended to 
set bounds to the progress of North American ornithology. It 
was presumed that new light might show the necessity of chang- 
ing a few names, and that new material might modify our concep- 
tions of the status of a number of species and subspecies, and add 
some new forms to the list. This has happened, and to a much 
greater extent than was anticipated. Hence it became desirable 
to continue the Committee, whose function it has since been to 
revise all proposed changes in names and all proposed addi- 
tions to the Check-List. The eleven supplements that have been 
issued constitute the published record of its work. 
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The Committee has, of course, no absolute power; it can only 
suggest or recommend, or give its opinion. But to the rank and 
file of the A. O. U. its opinion has fortunately the force of law. 

Let us suppose, now, that after the publication of the first Check- 
List, the Committee had been permanently discontinued and 
things ornithological had been allowed to drift, and each one left 
to form his own opinion as to the merits of new forms or proposed 
emendations of nomenclature. Where would have been our 
hoped-for uniformity of nomenclature ? While a Committee of five, 
or seven, members selected from the more experienced and best 
informed workers in technical ornithology may not be infallible in 
its rulings, its combined opinion is certainly entitled to respect, 
and may be considered as a rather important balance wheel in the 
ornithological machine, and it is generally welcomed as affording a 
tangible hitching-post for current opinion on matters where only 
experts are competent to decide. Its function of arbitrator is not 
always an agreeable duty, and is certainly undertaken with the 
utmost conscientiousness. Its labors are not limited to the few 
days or weeks spent in annual or semiannual sessions; its work is 
apportioned in advance among subcommittees who often spend 
weeks in careful investigation of the work assigned them. Material 
is assembled from all available sources, including the types of 
the new forms involved, and also as much as possible of the 
original material used by the describer of the forms. In many 
cases the material required is not available, or at least not avail- 
able in sufficient quantity for a satisfactory decision, and the case 
is then deferred for final action later. 

We have seen how much the Check-List has been modified by 
changes and additions. We may now consider how many pro- 
posed changes and proposed additions the Committee has declined 
to approve. First, as to proposed additions which have been dis- 
approved. These number 1 genus, 11 species, and 48 subspecies, 
of which two-thirds have been proposed within the last six vears. 
Second, proposed changes in nomenclature and in the status of 
species and subspecies disapproved. . These include 13 names of 
genera, 21 names of species, 1o names of subspecies and 28 pro- 
posed changes of status, or about half as many as have been 
adopted. Besides this, the cases deferred and still pending in- 
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clude the names of 6 genera, 8 species, and 4 subspecies, and the 
status of 8 species and 30 subspecies. In other words, only 52 per- 
cent of the modifications proposed have been endorsed by the 
Committee. If there had been no Committee to which these 500 
or more questions could have been referred for a formal verdict it 
is perhaps easier to imagine than to describe what would have 
been the condition of the nomenclature of North American birds 
in 1902. Of course some tender corns have been trodden on, and 
the owners of some of them still prefer their own opinion to that 
of the Committee, and possibly in some cases their action is 
warranted. But doubtless all will admit that a few errors are 
better than chaos. The chief departure from the Committee’s 
rulings relate to certain groups retained in the Check-List as 
subgenera, contrary to the general consensus of opinion; the ten- 
dency to their recognition as genera doubtless only anticipates the 
final action of the Committee, these questions being among its 
deferred cases. 

A word, in conclusion, in reference to the ‘hair-splitting ’ 
tendencies of the day, of which complaint is more or less preva- 
lent. The degree of difference necessary for formal recognition 
in nomenclature is ever likely to be a bone of contention, its 
decision being, in the nature of the case, more or less a matter of 
temperament as well as of opinion. The danger of excessive 
splitting is greater now than ever before, since we have reached 
a point where comparatively few strongly marked local forms 
remain to be discovered and named, while the number of enthu- 
siastic young workers is steadily increasing. Plainly, not every 
degree of differentiation that can be recognized by the trained 
expert needs recognition by name, and not every slightly 
differentiated form that can be distinguished readily on compari- 
son of large series of specimens should be considered as entitled 
to a place in a list of North American birds. The trinomial 
system unfortunately lends itse f readily to abuse, and can easily 
be made to bring the whole system of naming subspecies into dis- 
repute. Whether or not the differentiation is so readily dis- 
tinguishable as to warrant its recognition in nomenclature is a 
question that may very fittingly be left to a Committee of experts, 
whose combined opinion is more likely to be right than that of a 
single authority, however cautious and experienced. 
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Jan. 
BIRDS OF PORTO RICO. 
BY B. S. BOWDISH. 
(Concluded from Vol. NIX, Oct., 1992, p- 300.) 
53. Tyrannus dominicensis. Gray KinGpirp.— Very abundant 


wherever I went, and equally so at all seasons. It is perhaps the most 
conspicuous bird of Porto Rico, being very evenly distributed about the 
woods and fields, along the creeks, and about the houses in the towns. 

In general habits it is much like the common Kingbird; it seems even 
bolder in defence of its nest, while out of the breeding season it appears 
rather less pugnacious, though not at all averse to indulging in many a 
mock battle with its own kind in the tree-tops, uttering loud harsh cries. 
Its nesting habits, and its eggs are scarcely distinguishable from those of 
T. tyrannus. One pair, nesting about twenty rods from a ranch house 
near Aguadilla, furnished a set of three eggs, slightly incubated, June 9, 
1900. The nest was on a horizontal limb of a mango tree ten feet from 
the ground, in an open field; diameter 7.00 X 2.25, depth 3.00 X 1.50 
inches. It was composed of fine rootlets and dead vines. Another set of 
three eggs, one fresh, the othér two with incubation commenced, was 
taken from a nest situated like the last, July 9, at the same locality. It 
was placed twelve feet from the ground on a horizontal limb of a tree in 
an open field. Diameter of nest, 8.co X 3.12; depth, 2.50 X 1.25. It was 
composed of twigs, exteriorly, and lined with rootlets. If a nest is 
destroyed the birds build another close by, often in the same tree, some- 
times in the same position as the first. The number of eggs is almost 
invariably three, and they apparently rear but one brood in a season, the 
dates for fresh eggs ranging from June 20 to July 22. In the shade trees 
on a road leading from Catafio to Bayamon, I have seen as many as eight 
occupied nests at one time. Several stomachs examined showed the 
following contents : male, few small berries; female, one large berry-seed 
and remains of insects; male, berries; male, flies, grasshoppers and other 
insects; male, berries, coleoptera, and other insects; two males, insects; 
male and female, seeds and insects; male, seeds and insects; male, seeds 
and insects; male, insects and two large seeds. The seeds were those of 
wild fruits on which they feed quite largely. The voice when scolding 
an intruder resembles that of 7. ¢yranaus, and they usher in the morning 
with notes at times quite similar to some the Phoebe occasionally utters. 
At times their notes cover quite a wide range of variability. 

54. Pitangus taylori. TAayLor’s FLYCATCHER.— Of this species almost 
the same description may be repeated throughout as for the preceding. 
In some places it seems a little less common than the Gray Kingbird, in 
others it seems fully to equal it in numbers. Its eggs I have not seen 
but presume they resemble those of the Gray Kingbird. Two nests with 
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young found June 1 and 5, respectively, were not in any way distin- 
guishable from those of the latter bird. The notes are very similar, 
somewhat harsher, and the bird is perhaps more voluble than its relative, 
and bolder and more aggressive in defense of its nest. ‘The stomach con- 
tents of several specimens examined was as follows: female, insects ; 
male, insects; male, fruit seeds and skins; female, lizard about two and 
one half inches long, and remains of another lizard and several hornets. 

55. Myiarchus antillarum. ANTILLEAN CRESTED FLYCATCHER — A 
common and fairly evenly distributed bird, observed alike in the vicinity 
of San Juan, Aguadilla, and Mayaguez, and on the island of Vieques. 
Rather more quiet than many of the flycatchers. Its cry is peculiar and 
distinctive, — a long-drawn, mournful whistle, more like the note of the 
Acadian Flycatcher than of any other member of this family that I know. 
June 1, 1900, near Aguadilla, a pair were greatly disturbed by my approach 
to a small tree, in an open field, which contained several holes. Native 
boys said they nested in these holes, which seems probable, but at the 
time of my visit they had apparently not yet built. It is probable that 
the eggs and nest resemble, on a smaller scale, those of our Crested Fly- ; 
catcher. The bird has more the appearance of the Phebe. A few stom- 
achs examined contained small shells and coleoptera, small yellow wasps 
and remains of beetles and fruit-seeds. Other examples contained a 
much larger percentage of fruit remains and seeds. 

56. Blacicus blancoii_Common in the western part of the island. 
Its most common note is a purring cry somewhat suggesting the note of 
the Wood Pewee, and its general habits and method of feeding are also 
similar to those of that bird. It is not shy, and often pursues its insect 
prey in very close proximity to a person, usually with apparent indiffer- 
ence, sometimes exhibiting a slight degree of curiosity. A deserted nest | 
found near Mayaguez, June 27, 1901, could have hardly belonged to any 
other bird. It was hung in the tips of a branch of a tree growing in a 
coffee plantation, on a hillside, and was fifteen feet from the ground. It 
was built of fine hair-like roots, green stringy moss, and two white 
flower-petals. It measured 5.50 X 2.00 inches outside, and 2.75 X 1.25 
inside. It was very frail and could be seen through from below. It con- 
tained one addled egg, and young had apparently been reared in it. The 
egg measured 0.75 X 0.56 inches; it had a light creamy ground color 
dotted sparingly, chiefly about the larger end, with specks and dots of 
burnt umber and cinnamon. Both the nest and the eggs suggest those 
of the Acadian Flycatcher. They are now in the U. S. National Museum. 

57. Corvus leucognaphalus. West INDIAN Crow.— Although I never 
met with this species, I was told by two of the men of my company that 
they saw some fifteen or twenty at different times at Caguas. In size and 
general appearance it is much like our common Crow, but the unexposed 
portion of the feathers are snowy white. A government collection of 
which I had charge in San Juan contained a mounted example of this 
species. 
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58. Agelaius chrysopterus. YELLOW-SHOULDERED BLACKBIRD.—In 
general habits and notes this species is almost the counterpart of our 
Red-wing. Common in the vicinity of marshy ground wherever I went. 
I have never found their nests, but I presume that in the marshes, among 
the cat-tails, flags, bulrushes and other dense growth, almost impenetra- 
ble to man, they find a safe retreat, and doubtless nest there in about the 
same manner as the Red-wing, in the United States. On June 8, 1901, 
I visited one of the large marshes in the vicinity of Mayaguez for the pur- 
pose of investigating their breeding habits, but on observing many nearly 
full-grown young on the wing and beginning to show the yellow shoul- 
der patch, I did not prosecute the search further. In variety and quality 
their notes seem almost identical with those of the Red-wing. They 
sometimes enter the cornfields with the grackles, for the grain, and both 
came to the post stables at Mayaguez to feed on the scattered oats, but 
this bird apparently feeds mainly on insects in the vicinity of the marshes. 
I also found them on Mona. The sexes are alike in color, and the young 
quickly attain the shoulder patch. 

59. Icterus portoricensis. Porto Rico OrRIoLE.—An abundant bird 
throughout the island, and also found on Vieques. Its feeding habits, 
and particularly its notes, suggest the blackbirds rather than the orioles. 
Both fruit and insects enter into its bill of fare, but my examination of 
the stomachs, of both adults and juveniles, indicated that insect food pre- 
dominates. The alarm note is a blackbird-like chip, but I have never 
heard a song. June 9, 1900,I observed a young one about half-grown, 
which may furnish a clew to the date of breeding. They are said to nest 
in the palms. Near Aguadilla, Sept. 23, 1901, I found a nest under one of 
these trees, which had evidently been dislodged from the tree. It was 
obviously of oriole architecture, and undoubtedly belonged to the present 
species. It was well woven of fibrous strips from the foliage of the palm, 
and quite resembled a nest of the Orchard Oriole. 

60. Icterus icterus. TRoupIAL.—I often saw them in cages and was 
told that they were not rare in certain localities, but I did not find them. 
An introduced species. 

61. Quiscalus brachypterus. SHORT-WINGED GRACKLE. —Its general 
habits and notes are like those of the Bronzed Grackle. They nest in 
the higher cocoanut and royal palm trees, and sometimes several nests are 
placed in one tree. They are usually nearly or quite invisible from the 
ground. I have not seen the eggs but presume they resemble those of 
other members of the genus. At Aguadilla on July 24, 1900, native boys 
climbed a cocoanut tree and procured a nest with eggs. The eggs had 
been destroyed before I heard about them. __I obtained the nest and sent 
it to the U. S. National Museum. It was built of grasses and bits of wild 
cotton (of which there was a quantity growing near), and lined with fine 
roots and one feather. In the center there was almost no bottom, prob- 
ably where it rested on a leaf-stem. No mud was used in its construction. 
It measured 2.63 X 2.13 inches in depth, and 6.25 X 3.25 in diameter and 
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bore a general resemblance to nests of the Bronzed Grackle, though 
rather less bulky. The nesting season seems to begin the last week of 
May or the first of June. The birds have a great variety of notes, gener- 
ally resembling those of other grackles. Near Mayaguez, Oct. 2, 1900, I 
observed a flock of about a dozen of these birds evidently feeding on 
vermin in the hair of a cow. She stood quietly, apparently realizing 
their purpose, and they clambered over her belly, legs, udder and teats 
and climbed up and down her tail as though it were a weed-stalk. After 
standing for some time she moved along and the grackles followed her. ' 

62. Spermestes cucullatus.— This introduced species is locally and sea- 
sonally common. Oct. 9, 1901, at Mayaguez, I shot a female, and near 
the same spot I shot a male, on the 21st. Stomachs contained grass, weed 
seeds and fine grit. The habits of this and the next species are strikingly 
suggestive of those of the American Goldfinch, particularly the flight 
and notes of the next. 

63. Sporeginthus melpoda. This exotic is abundant in some of the 
marshy tracts in the vicinity of Mayaguez and Cabo Rojo Lighthouse. I 
have never found them far from these wet tracts. Birds collected May 23 
and 30 showed indications that they were breeding at the time. They 
undoubtedly nest among the flags and rank growth in the marshes, but 
these places are so difficult of investigation that I failed to find a nest. 

64. Ammodramus savannarum. West INDIAN GRASSHOPPER SPAR- 
Row. — Fairly common in suitable localities. I collected them near San 
Juan, Aguadilla, and Mayaguez, and a nest and eggs from a pasture 
studded with dwarf bushes, close to San Juan Bay. The nest was in a 
slight depression in a clump of wire grass, in a small space clear of bushes, 
and was composed entirely of fine grasses. It was very neat, domed over, 
growing grasses being woven into the sides, and was well concealed. It 
measured 3.75 X 2.00 inches in diameter and 3.00 X 2.00 inches in depth. 
It contained three well incubated eggs, not distinguishable from those of 
A. s. passerinus. Another set taken at Aguadilla, June 16, 1900, consisted 
of three fresh eggs. The nest was built of bits of grass, finer ones being 
used for lining ; it was partially domed and protected by a clump of grass 
and situated in a slight hollow in an open field. The bird in appearance 
and habits:closely resembles A. s. Passerinus. 

65. Loxigilla portoricensis. Porto Rico GrosBEAK.—I found this 
Grosbeak very common in the vicinity of San Juan, Mayaguez, Aguadilla 
and Las Marias. The males have a song very much like that of the Song 
Sparrows, but exaggerated. They also have call whistles of several notes 
each, one of which, a high-pitched note repeated three times rapidly, 
is easily imitated. Some of their notes are strikingly like notes of the 
Cardinal. The bird is somewhat shy and objects to too close observation, 
usually keeping well concealed, and flying away into the bushes when 
approached. Its food consists chiefly of fruit and seeds of various kinds. 

June 15, 1900, I found a nest near Aguadilla. It was in a ravine 
between two of the wooded hills which rise sugar-loaf shaped from the 
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level pastures. It was built among thick bushes, in a clump of twigs 
against the body of a small tree, eight feet from the ground and well con- 
cealed. The female was so shy that I hardly had a glimpse of her, and 
though I went away and waited several hours she apparently did not 
return. The nest was built of weed and vine stems, dead leaves and skel- 
etons of leaves, and was well domed. It measured 6.25 X 3.00 inches in 
diameter, with a depth of 7 inches to the top of the dome, 3 to the lower 
edge of the entrance, and 2 inches inside. It contained three eggs of a 
decided grosbeak type, in size and appearance much like eggs of the 
Rose-breast. 

The females of this species are much shyer and more seldom seen than 
the males. Oct 25, 1901, I shot, near Mayaguez, a female of this species 
which closely resembled a male, but the black was a little more dingy ; the 
ovaries contained an egg that would have been deposited the next day. 
This would seem to indicate that they may sometimes rear two broods in 
a season. 

66. Tiaris bicolor omissa. Grassquirt.— An abundant bird in all of 
the localities which I visited except Mona and Deciclieo Islands. I have 
already dealt with this bird at such length that I will here only refer 
the reader to ‘ The Osprey,’ Vol. I (new series), p. 45. 

67. Tiaris olivacea bryanti. Bryant's Grassquit.—I did not find 
this bird as abundant anywhere as the preceding; although not at all rare 
about San Juan and on the Island of Vieques, it was scarce in the vicin- 
ity of Mayaguez and Aguadilla. The song is somewhat more musical than 
that of 7. 6. omissa; the other notes are much the same. I failed to find 
a nest, but a female shot at Vieques, Jan. 30, 1899, would have deposited 
an egg the next day. 

68. Nesospingus speculiferus.— Although I made special search for 
this Tanager I tailed to find it. A three days’ trip into the mountains 
about Las Marias was made especially in search of this species but with- 
out success. It is strictly a bird of the mountains. 

69. Euphonia sclateri— A _ specimen, taken by a boy with a ‘bean 
shooter’ and given to me, was the only one obtained. They are said to 
be resident in the vicinity of Ponce, but to visit the country about Maya- 
guez only in the late summer and autumn, in small flocks. The above 
mentioned specimen showed no development of the ovaries, and the stom- 
ach contained seeds of small fruit. The boy who took it said that he 
olserved small flocks several times, and spoke of their singing in a very 
charming manner, but I did not at any time either see or hear any. 

70. Spindalis portoricensis.— I did not meet with this bird in the vicin- 
ity of San Juan, nor on the smaller islands, but it is abundant near 
Aguadilla, Mayaguez, and Las Marias. The only song I have heard it 
utter was a more or less broken succession of sparrow-like chips and 
twitters, sharp and strong. The flight is slightly undulating. The food 
is about 70% fruit and seeds, the remainder insects. Quite unlike the 
Grosbeak, this Tanager is unsuspicious, frequently feeding quite close 
to one. 
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At Aguadilla, June 9, 1900, I took two nests with eggs, from trees grow- 
ing in small clumps near a house on a cleared plantation. The first nest 
contained two eggs, slightly incubated. The nest measured 4.00 X 2.25 
inches in diameter and 2.25 X .75 inches in depth. It was constructed 
of fine vines and tendrils, and placed ten feet from the ground, in 
an upright fork of a small mango. The second contained three eggs, 
advanced in incubation. The nest measured 4.00 X 2.13 in diameter and 
2.25 X 1.00 inches in depth. It was composed of fine vines and tendrils, 
ten feet up in the fork of a small mango tree in a coffee patch near a 
house. These nests were frail saucer-shaped structures, greatly resem- 
bling in position and structure typical nests of the Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak. The eggs were also much like those of that bird. 

71. Progne dominicensis. West INDIAN MARTIN. —I found this bird 
abundant at all points visited (except Decicheo Island), including Vieques 
and Mona. It apparently nests exclusively about buildings, being seldom 
seen away from towns during the breeding season, except on the wild 
island of Mona, where it probably nests in rock crevices near the mouths 
of the caves. It is migratory. Oct. 13, 1899, I recorded the last one for 
that year, apparently a young of the season. The first recorded to arrive 
for 1901 were three noted on Feb. 1. On Feb. 5 I wrote: “About 3 Pp. M.a 
fine rain commenced, and as it began to increase, the air above the bar- 
racks was suddenly filled with numbers of Progue dominicensis, whirling 
and circling in every direction. There must have been hundreds of them. 
This lasted for some time when they disappeared as suddenly as they had 
come, just as the rain increased to a heavy storm.” On July 22, 1899, | 
noted, in the city of San Juan, a nest belonging to a pair of these birds, 
situated in a niche between the window-cornice and root of a balcony, on 
the front of a house. As the birds seemed to be carrying food, it doubt- 
less contained young. In their general appearance, notes and _ habits, 
this species closely resembles the Purple Martin. 

72. Petrochelidon fulva. CuBAN CLIFF SwALLow.— Unlike the Mar- 
tin, the Cliff Swallow has not abandoned its primitive method of breed- 
ing, and I saw no indication of their nesting in the vicinity of buildings. 
It also ditters from the Martin in that it is apparently not migratory, 
seeming to be equally abundant at all seasons. July 23, 1900, near Agua- 
dilla, I found a colony of these birds occupying a small cave in a rocky 
hill near a road. About fifty or sixty birds were circling about, and in 
the roof of the cave there were about fifteen or twenty nests. The cave 
was about twenty feet high and the nests inaccessible, but they appeared 
to be less elaborate than those of their American relatives. I intended to 
visit this cave again with a ladder but circumstances prevented. The 
stomach of one shot July 1 contained a great quantity of small beetles. 
In company with about half a dozen of its kind this bird was circling 
about a tree and occasionally alighting in the top branches, doubtless 
engaged in catching these beetles. In notes, etc., this bird resembles the 
United States species. 
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73- Vireo calidris barbatula. BLACK-wHISKERED VIREO. — Abundant 
wherever I went. Apparently at least partially migratory, but of this my 
evidence is not very positive. On May 1, 1900, I found a finished nest 
nea; Aguadilla, on a bush-grown hillside. It was hung in a horizontalh 
fork of a bush, about seven feet from the ground, at the back of a tiny 
clearing just off atrail. It was composed of fibres and cottony substance 
and exceedingly handsome, somewhat resembling some specimens of 
Bell’s Vireo. I visited it again on the 20th, but found the nest half torn 
away and fragments of egg shells lying on the ground beneath. June gI 
found another nest, from being attracted to the tree by the singing of the 
male. The female was on the nest and remained there while I climbed 
the tree to within eight feet of her, and jarring the limb and throwing 
sticks failed to dislodge her, she only crouching closer into the nest. 
This nest greatly resembled typical nests of V. olivacea, and was not nearly 
so handsome as the first. The two eggs were hardly distinguishable 
from those of V. olévacea. ‘The nest and eggs are in the National 
Museum. The birds watched the rifling of their home without protest. 
On the same day I found another nest, which I again visited on the 12th. 
It was twelve feet up, in the tip of a branch overhanging a road. This 
was another handsome nest, like the first. It contained: newly hatched 
young. Thesong and notes of this species resemble those of V. olivacea. 
They eat almost as much fruit and seeds as insect food. 

74. Vireo latimeri.—I first noted this bird across the Bay from San 
Juan, back in the bush-grown hills, on April 1, 1900. Hearing a new note, 
I stopped and began an investigation which ended in the securing of an 
adult male and female and a two-thirds grown young male. These birds. 
were presented to the National Museum, and were the first received by 
it in some years, the species being then represented in the Museum col- 
lections by an old and discolored specimen. From the time of collecting 
the above three specimens until the late summer and autumn of 1901, 
I found these birds rare, and exceptionally silent, when, returning to May- 
aguez from Mona Island, I found they were in full song and quite numer. 
ous on a certain bush-grown hillside. They were not, however, readily 
secured, as they mostly kept to the most impenetrable jungles, and though 
far from shy, were so restless that one might be forty rods away by the 
time I reached the spot where I had just heard him. I succeeded, how- 
ever, in securing a series of about twenty birds for the National 
Museum. The song at this time, though vireo-like, was distinctive, and 
wHile not easy to indicate on paper, would not be readily forgotten. On 
June 15, 1900, I described in my note-book a quite different song, as fol- 
lows: “This bird has a note quite different from that of any other Vireo 
I have heard. It sounds somewhat like foo turoo, with the accent on the 
first syllable, and the last two run together and prolonged.” It was music- 
ally whistled and repeated a number of times. On June 21, 1900, I wrote : 
“A Vireo latimeri came within six feet of me. He was singing, and the 
song was quite different from those previously recorded, more vireo-like, 
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though still distinct from that of any other vireo I have heard.” This was 
the song I heard so much, later on, from the Mayaguez hillside; it was 
repeated at frequent intervals for about five minutes, the bird then remain- 
ing silent for about the same space, and then beginning again. A male 
shot April 22 was evidently then breeding, and the immature birds secured 
in September and October would seem to indicate the rearing of more 
than one brood in a season. Their food seems to consist almost wholly 
of small insects, very few seeds being found in the stomachs examined, 
this species being quite different in this respect from Vireo calidris. 

75. Coereba portoricensis. Porro Rico HONEY-CREEPER. — Like the 
Gray Kingbird, the Honey-creeper is a characteristic bird all over the 
island, in the shade trees of the city streets, in the coffee plantations, in 
the woods and bushy tangles, and nesting in every possible situation. In 
habits it resembles both wrens and warblers. Their manner of feeding 
is somewhat suggestive of the chickadees, as they climb among the leaves 
and flowers, and the food, as shown by stomachs I have examined, includes 
small insects, largely coleopterous, spiders, and small worms. The nests 
are built somewhat like those of the Marsh Wrens, but of firmer material, 
with an entrance at one side, placed in the tips of branches, and varying 
from two to fifty feet from the ground. The entrance has usually a porch 
roof, so to speak, extending outward and downward over it. The prevail- 
ing materials are fine rootlets, grasses, vines, straws, and tendrils, with 
occasional feathers, hair, bits of wool, and wild cotton, and other mate- 
rials are more or less frequently utilized. The measurements of a few 
nests are as follows : 


Outside depth. Inside depth. Outside diameter. Inside diameter. 


No. 1. 6.25 2.25 3-75 X 3.00 1.63 
a 5.00 2.25 3-00 X 4.50 1.63 
aie 4.00 2.50 4.00 1.50 
as” 6.75 2.50 3-50 1.25 
4-25 2.00 4.00 1.25 


.The inside depth is from the bottom of the entrance to the bottom of 
the nest. These are probably average examples. Of twenty sets of eggs 
examined, one was of 4, nine were of 3, and ten were of 2 eggs each. 

The eggs are of a light creamy ground tint, varying in some examples 
to lighter, and in others to pinkish buff. The markings of fine dots are 
of a decidedly darker shade, a sort of salmon, and vary from being quite 
sparse in some to others in which the ground tint is nearly obscured. 
The song is a wheezy trill, and the alarm note a sharp chirp, somewhat 
like a warbler’s note, and between these they have quite a variety of inter- 
mediate notes. 

76. Mniotilta varia. BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER.— A fairly common 
winter resident, though much less so than in Cuba. Observed in Vieques 
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and at Mayaguez. First observed in 1899 on Jan. 17, last seen Feb. 18. In 
1900, first seen Feb. 3; last, no record. In 1901, first, Oct. 10; no other 
record. 

77. Compsothlypis americana. PARULA WARBLER.— The most com- 
mon of the warblers in winter. In Vieques particularly abundant. Win- 
ter of 1899-1900, first, Jan. 18; last, April 8. I also saw a bird June 12, 
1900, which at close quarters I was sure was this species, but did not 
secure it. 1900-01, first, Nov. 5; last, Feb. 23 ; 1901-02, first, Oct. 25. 
Have found seeds in the stomach of one of these birds. 

78. Dendroica tigrina. Carpe May WarRBLER.— One noted at Maya- 
guez, Oct. 30, 1901. 

Dendroica petechia bartholemica. Porto Rico YELLOW WARBLER.— 
Apparently the main point of difference between this form and D. @stiva 
is that there is more rufous on the crown of the present bird. The 
rufous streaks on the sides and breast are perhaps a little more pro- 
nounced. They are very abundant in the mangrove swamps about San 
Juan Bay. I also found a few in a low, bush-grown, rather swampy 
cocoanut grove near Mayaguez. The song and notes seem exactly like 
those of D. estiva. 

I never found a nest, but a female shot April 8, indicated that breeding, 
if not already begun, would soon commence, as was also indicated by a 
specimen taken April 22. Stomachs examined contained insect food only, 
chiefly beetles ; in one a green beetle about one eighth of an inch long 
predominating. A wounded bird kept for a short time ate hard-boiled 
egg readily. 

79. Dendroica coronata.g MyRTLE WARBLER.— Though abundant in 
Cuba in winter, this bird is apparently not so in Porto Rico. At Vieques 
I shot a male Jan. 22, 1900, and another Jan. 30. The contents of the 
stomach of the first was insects, of the second, good-sized seeds. In Cuba 
the larger proportion of the food is seeds. 

80. Dendroica maculosa. MAGNOLIA WARBLER. — Apparently far 
from an abundant winter visitant. I noted one in a tree in a small park 
in the city of San Juan, Sept. 26, 109, and was surprised to see it so early. 
I also shot a male from a tree beside a street in Mayaguez, Dec. 26, 1900. 
Stomach contents, beetles about one eighth of an inch long. 

81. Dendroica adelaide. ApELAID WARBLER.— This species, peculiar 
to Porto Rico, I met with only in the vicinity of Aguadilla, and there in 
lo great numbers, chiefly about a glade between two hills, where the nest 
of Loxigilla portoricensis was taken. May 18, 1900, I shot two males, 
their condition indicating that they were nesting. The stomach of one 
contained small caterpillars, that of the other, spiders ; a female and juve- 
nile male, shot June 15, contained small insects. This young one had not 
been long out of the nest. Aug. 5, male and female, stomach contents, 
small insects. They have a warbler-like chip, but I have never heard a 
song. 

82. Dendroica palmarum. PALM WARBLER.— Not a very common 
winter visitant, according to my experience. Shot a male in a mangrove 
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swamp on San Juan Bay, Feb. 12, 1900; stomach contents, long spider- 
legs. Another male, March 10, near same spot; stomach contained 
insects. April 8,in same locality, a female, stomach contained insects. 
A large number of stomachs examined in Cuba contained seeds. 

83. Dendroica discolor. PRAIRIE WARBLER.— Next tothe Parula War- 
bler the most common of the migrant warblers. Winter of 1899-1900, 
first seen Jan. 17; last, no record ; 1900, first, Sept. 23 ; no record for last ; 
1901-02, first, Sept. 30; no record for last. Stomachs of most Porto 
Rican birds contained insects only, but I have found only seeds in the 
stomachs of some Cuban birds. 

84. Seiurus aurocapillus. OvrNn-BIRD. — Fairly common, though less 
so than in Cuba. I have no dates to offer for arrivals and departures. 
Shot a male at Vieques, Jan. 16, 1900; stomach containing eight good 
sized seeds. Dec. 1, 1900, male, at Mayaguez; stomach contents, insects. 
Saw one at Mayaguez, Oct. 14, 1901, and shot a male Oct. 21; stomach 
contents, small quantity of insect matter. 

85. Seiurus motacilla. LouisIANA WATER-THRUSH.— This bird was 
not recorded from Porto Rico previous to the time I obtained it at 
Vieques. Dec. 27, 1899, I shot a female; stomach contents, fine insect 
remains.: Jan. 22, 1900, male; stomach contents, insects. Jan. 22, 
female, stomach contents, one small snail, and water insects. Nov. 30, at 
Mayaguez, sex ?, stomach contained fine aquatic insects. Not rare. 

86. Seiurus noveboracensis. WaATER-THRUSH.— Not found as com- 
monly as the last. Shot a female at Mayaguez, Nov. 30, 1900; stomach 
contents, small aquatic insects. Shot a female at Mona Island, Aug. 18, 
1901 ; stomach empty, condition very fat. It seemed strange indeed to find 
a bird of this kind on this bare dry rock. 

87. Setophagaruticilla. AMERICAN REDSTART.— A quite common win- 
ter visitant. Saw one at Mayaguez, Sept. 24, 1900. Noted one at Vieques 
Nov. 30, 1899; another at Mayaguez, Nov. 4, 1900. One of the very few 
warblers in whose stomach I have not found seeds. . 

88. Mimus polyglottos orpheus. West INDIAN MocKINGBIRD.— Com- 
mon wherever I went, except on the islands of Mona and Decicheo. 
Appearance, song, and habits much the same as those of the American 
form. I founda nest at San Juan, March 12, 1899, containing three young 
about ten days old. I also found a nest at Aguadilla, May 19, 1900, con- 
taining seven eggs. It is possible that two{females laid in this nest but the 
eggs were quite uniform in appearance, and were advanced in incubation. 
This nest was about ten feet up in a small tree, by a fence near a house. 
The nests, situations, eggs, etc., are apparently not different from those of 
M. polyglottos. Stomachs examined contained: a single dragonfly ; blue 
berries; two small centipedes, and a large beetle, minus the head; one 
large striped beetle. The natives take the young from the nest and rear 
them, and prize them very highly as cage song birds. They are appar- 
ently very easily reared. A boy offered me a healthy young bird for ten 
cents. 
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89. Margarops fuscatus.—I never met with this bird onthe main island, 
but they were fairly common in the creek-bottoms at Vieques, and abun- 
dant among the rocks in the scraggy growth on Decicheo, and still more 
so around the openings of the caves on Mona Island, where it is the most 
characteristic land bird. Here I saw a number of bulky nests, built of 
twigs, on shelves and in niches of the rocks, at the roofs and near the 
mouths of the caves. These the lighthouse keeper told me belonged to 
these thrushes, and on Aug. 8 I found one containing the skeleton and 
feathers of a half grown young, establishing the identity beyond doubt. 
On Decicheo I shot four birds; a female, July 6, 1900, stomach containing 
dark purple berries ; July 9, two females and one male, stomachs of male 
and one female contained dark purple berries, the other the entire body of 
a bombacine moth, about one and a quarter inches long. Specimens 
taken at Mona had fed chiefly on berries and the fruit of the giant cactus, 
a katydid or occasional other insect entering into their bill of fare. At 
Decicheo, on July 8 I made the following note: “As dusk came on I sat in 
a grotto in the rocks, listening to the vesper song of the Margarofs fus- 
catus. Many of the notes are strongly suggestive of the vesper notes of 
the Robin. One characteristic note, however, is a whistled su-whee, fre- 
quently interspersed in the Robin notes. Its vesper song is quite as dis- 
tinct from its daylight carols as the Robin’s. The daylight notes, as they 
vary, recall notes of the Robin, Catbird, and several of our Thrushes.” 
The bird sings in the evening until it is fairly dark, and its morning 
notes are ringing with the first streaks of light. Its alarm note is strik- 
ingly like that of the Catbird, but rather louder. It is shy and retiring, 
retreating out of sight the moment it realizes that it is seen. 

go. Mimocichla ardosiacea. Quite common around Aguadilla and 
Mayaguez, in the hills back of Catafio, and near Las Marias, but I did not 
find iton the smaller islands. Its notes are somewhat like those of the pre- 
ceding species, but the song is far inferior in variety, clearness and sweet- 
ness. Its alarm note is entirely different, being difficult of description, a 
rapidly repeated note something like that of the Cuban Paroquet, on a 
small scale, and a single nasal gufrk. It also has a note somewhat resem- 
bling that often uttered by Wilson’s Thrush in late summer. Its food 
consists of both fruit and insects, the former greatly preponderating. 
Though somewhat shy it is less so than M. schistacea of Cuba, and far less 
so than Margarops fuscatus. I sawa deserted nest, bulky and well cupped, 
idoking much like an overgrown nest of the Wood Thrush, in the fork of a 
tree, in the hills near Mayaguez, which could hardly have belonged to any 
other species than the present. I have shot immature birds in August. 


gi. Conurus maugei(?).— The occurrence of a Conurus in Porto Rico 
has been considered doubtful. That there is, however, a Paroquet stil? 
fairly common in the mountains nearjLares every Porto Rican will testify, 
and I met a considerable number of Americans who had seen them. I 
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did not visit the section referred to myself, but I was offered live birds 
which I was assured were brought from there, and at a price that could 
hardly have been made on birds brought from other islands. It seems to 
me that the Paroquet referred to in Dr. Richmond’s list as “ Conurus lati- 
florus — Mona only?” should have a place in the list of Porto Rican 
birds. Conurus gundlachi Cabanis, supposed to be the same as C. mauget, 
was described from Mona Island. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST. 


The principal works and papers referring especially to the birds 
of Porto Rico, cited in the subjoined list, are the following. 


1864. Taytor, E. CAveNpisH. Five Months in the West Indies. Part 
II. Martinique, Dominica, and Porto Rico. < Jb/s, April, 1864, pp. 
157-164. 

Notes on 48 species, including 31 observed in Porto Rico. 

1866. Bryant, Henry. A list of Birds from Porto Rico presented to the 
Smithsonian Institution, by Messrs. Robert Swift and George Lati- 
mer, with descriptions of New Species or Varieties. < Proc. Boston 
Soc. Nat. Hist., X, 1866, pp. 248-257. 

Records 41 species, of which 9 are described as new. 

1870. SUNDEVALL, CaRL J. Foglarna pa on Portorico..... < Oefvers. 
Konigl. Vetensk. Akad. Firhandl. fir ar 1869 (1870?), pp. 593-604. 
About 100 species are enumerated, with annotations. 

1874. GUNDLACH, JUAN. Beitrag zur Ornithologie der Insel Portorico. 
<_ Journ. f. Orn., 1874, pp. 304-315. 

Annotated list of 116 species. 

1878. GuNpDLAcH, JuAN. Neue Beitr ge zur Ornithologie der Insel Por- 
torico. <journ. f. Orn., 1878, 157-194. 

1878. GuNDLACH, JuAN. Apuntes para la Fauna Puerto Riguena. << 
Anal. Soc. Esp. Hist. Nat., V1, 1878, pp. 135-422. Aves, pp. 141-422 
Bibliography and collation of previous authors, and extended notices 
of the species, 153 in number. 

1889. Cory, CHARLES B. The Birds of the West Indies. Roy. 8vo, pp. 
324. 

Porto Rican birds are included, mostly on the authority of pre- 
vious writers. Gives descriptions and bibliographical references. 


The following 70 species of birds, not met with by me, have 
been recorded from Porto Rico by various authors, mainly by Dr. 
Juan Gundlach. 


Colymbus dominicensis. Taylor, 1864; Gundlach, 1878. 
Sterna maxima. Gundlach. 

Sterna sandvicensis acuflavida. Gundlach, 1874. 

. Sterna dougalii. Gundlach, 1874. 
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5. Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis. Gundlach, 1878. 

6. Phaéthon ethereus. Sundevall. 

7. Mareca americana. Gundlach, 1878. 

8. Querguedula discors. Gundlach, 1874. 

9. Pecilonetta bahamensis. Gundlach. 

10. Spatula clypeata. Sundevall. 

11. Dafila acuta. Gundlach, 1878. 

12. Aythya affinis. Gundlach, 1878. 

13. Aythya collaris. Gundlach, 1878. 

14. Erismatura jamaicensis. Gundlach, 1878. 

15. Chen hyperborea nivalis (?) = Chen hyperborea, Gundlach, 1878. 

16. Dendrocygna arborea. Gundlach. 

17. Ajata ajaja. Gundlach. 

18. Guara alba. Gundlach, 1878. 

19. Plegadis autumnalis. Gundlach, 1878. 

20. Botaurus lentiginosus. Gundlach, 1878. 

21. Ardetta exilis. Bryant, 1866 ; Gundlach, 1878. 

22. Ardea ocidentalis. Gundlach, 1874. 

23. Garzetta candidissima. Gundlach, 1878. 

24. Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis. Bryant, 1866; Gundlach, 1878. 

25. Nycticorax nycticorax nevius. Gundlach, 1878. 

26. Aramus giganteus. Bryant, Sundevall, Gundlach. 

27. Porzana flaviventris. Gundlach, 1878. 

28. Porzana carolina. Bryant, 1866; Gundlach, 1878. 

29. Porzana jamaicensis. “Observado por el Dr. Hall in Bayamon in 
julio 1879.” Gundlach, in MS.—J. A. Allen. 

30. Lonornis martinica. Bryant, 1866; Gundlach, 1878. 

31. Fulica americana. Gundlach, 1878. 

32. Himantopus mexicanus. Sundevall, 1869 ; Gundlach, 1874, 1878. 

33- Gallinago delicata. Sundevall, 1869 ; Gundlach, 1878. 

34. Micropalama himantopus. Sundevall, 1869. 

35. Ereunetes pusillus. Sundevall, 1869. 

36. Calidris arenaria. Gundlach, 1878. 

37. Limosa fedoa. Gundlach, 1878. 

38. Totanus melanoleucus. Sundevall, 1869. 

39. Symphemia semipalmata. Gundlach, 1878. 

40. Numenius hudsonicus. Gundlach, 1878. 
\ 41. Numentus borealis. Gundlach, 1878. 

42. Sguatarola helvetica. Gundlach, 1878. 

43. Charadrius dominicus. Gundlach, 1878. 

44. igialitis meloda. Gundlach, 1878. 

45. igialitis semipalmata. Gundlach, 1878. 

46. A@gialitis wilsonta. Gundlach, 1874. 

47. Arenaria morinella. Recorded by Gundlach. There was a speci- 
men in a San Juan collection, but the locality was hardly sure. 

48. Jacana spinosa. Gundlach, 1878. 
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49. Columba corensis. Gundlach, 1878. 

50. Columba inornata. Gundlach. 

51. Buteo platypterus. Gundlach, 1878. 

52. Falco peregrinus anatum. Gundlach, 1878. 

53. Falco columbarius. Sundevall, 1869 ; Gundlach, 1878. 

54- Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. Gundlach. 

55. Antrostomus vociferus. Clark P. Streator shot a female, recorded 
by Cory (Auk, 1889, p. 276) — the only record to date, apparently. 

56. Chordeiles virginianus minor. Skin in the National Museum from 
the San Juan collection ; locality doubtful. 

57. Lampornis viridis. Gundlach, Cory, etc. Peculiar to Porto Rico. 

58. Eulampis holosericeus. Recorded by Gundlach. There are two 
skins in the National Museum from Culebra. 

59. Trochilus colubris. Gundlach, 1878. 

60. Bellona exilis. Cory, 1886-88. 

61. Tyrannus tyrannus. Cory says: “Accidental in Cuba, Porto Rico? 
San Domingo?” 

62. Pyrrhomitris cucullata. Gundlach, 1878. (Introduced.) 

63. Hirundo erythrogaster. Gundlach, 1878. 

64. Tachycineta bicolor. Gundlach, 1878. 

65. Riparia riparia. Gundlach, 1878. 

66. Vireo olivaceus. Gundlach, 1878. 

67. Dendroica caerulescens. Gundlach, 1878. Evidently not common 
in Porto Rico. 

68. Dendroica striata. Gundlach, 1878. 

69. Dendroica dominica. Gundlach, 1878. 

70. Geothlypis trichas. Gundlach, 1878. 
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MIGRATION OF RICHARDSON’S GROUSE. 
BY A, W. ANTHONY. 


Ir was recently my fortune to spend several months within the 
range of Richardson’s Grouse, and to witness its very extensive 
migrations to and from its breeding grounds, migrations so dis- 
similar to anything with which I am familiar in the other closely 
allied species, I have thought my notes on the subject worthy of 
record. 

In order that the character of the migration may be more fully 
understood, it is necessary that I give a somewhat detailed 
description of the region over which my observations extend. 

The mining camp of Sparta, which was the base of my opera- 
tions, lies at the lower edge of the pine belt at 4100 feet altitude 
at the base of the Powder River Mountains and about fifteen 
miles west of Snake River in eastern Oregon. 

North of the camp, the ridges, which for the most part trend 
north and south, are cut by the deep cafion of Eagle Creek. 
Running easterly, cutting a gap in the heavy growth of pine, tam- 
arack and fir, of from five hundred to one thousand feet in depth 
and half a mile in width north of the Eagle, the ridges of the 
main range rise to approximately eight thousand feet above the 
sea, dividing the waters of Powder River from those of the 
Wallow. In these higher altitudes is found the true home of 
Richardson’s, Franklin’s and the Gray Ruffed Grouse. 

South of Sparta the country falls away rapidly in a series of 
sage-covered benches and ridges to Powder River, from which it 
rises with equal rapidity to the divide between its waters and those 
of Burnt River, known locally as the Lookout Mountains. 

The higher parts and deeper cafions of this range are well 
wooded with pine and fir, but from information furnished by the 
residents, no grouse winter there. 

On the first of March, 1902, when the first of the migrating 
grouse made their appearance along the edge of the timber north 
of Sparta, the snow was from two to four feet in depth, though the 
lower slopes near Powder River were bare and had begun to 
show the first signs of sprouting grass. Snow squalls and rough 
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weather seemed to check the southward flight until about the 1oth, 
although a few birds were passing over daily. The tracks on the 
snow bore ample testimony as to the manner in which the migra- 
tion was made. = 

From the higher slopes north of Eagle Cafion, the birds sailed 
until the rising ground brought them to the surface of the snow 
on the south side of the creek, usually well above the cafion. 
From this time until the highest point of the ridge south was 
reached the journey was performed on foot. Immediately north 
of Sparta lies a conical peak known as Baldy, some seven hun- 
dred feet above camp, the highest point in the ridge south of 
Eagle Creek. From the top of Baldy, and in an area not to 
exceed one hundred feet square, I think fully eighty-five percent 
of the grouse passing over Sparta take their departure. From 
east, north and west up the steep, snowy slopes hundreds of 
trails led toward the top and not one could be found leading down- 
ward. The flight from the top of the peak was almost invariably 
undertaken at about sunrise or sunset. It is only when birds are 
disturbed and driven from the peak that they will attempt to cross 
to the southern ridge during the middle of the day. Throughout 
the day grouse are arriving along the upper slopes of Baldy, 
singly, in pairs, and small flocks that have perhaps formed since 
the southward march began, as I think they do not winter in com- 
pany, but the flight from the peak is usually in flocks of from a 
dozen to a hundred birds. Though the ridge south of Sparta is 
four hundred feet or more lower than the top of Baldy, it is fully 
a mile and a half distant in an air line, and the flight is seldom 
sustained to carry the birds to the top. Usually they alight on 
the snow half way up the slope, and after a few moments’ rest, 
continue the journey on foot; those passing over in the evening 
spend the night, I think, in the pines, the last of which are seen 
along this divide ; but those arriving in the morning soon pass on, 
walking down any of the small ridges leading toward Powder 
River. —__ rom the lava cliffs, which form the cafion along this 
part of the river, they fly across to the lower slopes of Lookout 
Mountains, up which they walk, continuing the migration as far, 
at least, as the valley of Burnt River. 

On arriving at the first bare ground, gravel is eagerly sought 
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for, after which the tender green shoots are greedily devoured, 
and the remainder of the migration is much more leisurely per- 
formed. 

The first birds which I saw the past spring were males, but I 
could not be sure that either sex preceded the other in migration. 
A few birds undoubtedly remain and nest throughout the timbered 
region of Powder River Mountains, but the percentage is small 
indeed compared with those that nest on the bare sage plains 
along Powder and Burnt Rivers. Many of the nests are placed in 
the shelter of the scattered growth of chokecherry, aspen, or cotton- 
wood that fringes the water courses tributary to the river; and a 
few of these nests may produce young that reach maturity, but 
fully as many birds lay in the shelter of a bare rock, or scanty 
sage brush in the open plain, in company with Sage Grouse ; and 
fortunate indeed is the bird, nesting in such location, that raises 
its young. In a circuit of not over six miles from my camp on 
Powder River the past May, were ranged not less than twenty 
thousand sheep which tramped out the nests so completely, that, 
while finding dozens of broken nests, I saw not one that had not 
been destroyed, of either Richardson’s or Sage Grouse, and only 
one young bird. Nevertheless, many of them do escape, as their 
numbers testify, although I am told, on good authority, that there 
are very few in comparison with their former numbers. 

The love note of the male Richardson’s Grouse bears no 
resemblance to that of its near kinsman, the Sooty Grouse of the 
Cascade and Coast Ranges. From a perch in a tall fir, the latter 
utters a series of hoots, deep and throaty, while the subject of the 
present sketch has, so far as I have heard, but a single nasal toot, 
loud and far reaching. When uttered the bird is usually strutting 
on the ground before a member of the gentle sex, with the tail 
spread and elevated and the wings drooping, resembling nothing 
so*’much as a turkey gobbler in miniature. The note is uttered 
as, with lowered head and threatening mien, he rushes at the hen, 
or perhaps at an intruding rival. 

The return migration is less pronounced in its beginning, and 
more gradual in its progress. Toward the last of July the broods 
of well grown young, attended by the adults, begin to appear along 
the ridges, returning as they came by walking invariably up to the 
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tops of the hills and ridges and as invariably flying as near to the 
top of the next as their gradually descending flight will carry them. 
Before the middle of August, the migration is in full swing, and 
flocks are seen each evening, passing over Sparta. Frequently 
they alight in the streets and on the house-tops. I recall with a 
smile the memory of a flock of a dozen or more which lit one 
evening in front of the hotel. For a time pistol bullets and bird 
shot made an accident policy in some safe company a thing to be 
desired, but strange to relate none of the regular residents of the 
town were injured. The same may be said of most of the grouse, 
though one, in the confusion, ran into the livery stable and took 
refage in a stall, where it was killed with a stick. 

Straggling flocks from south of Powder River prolong the fall 
migration until near the first of October, after which none are 
seen below the high elevations north of Eagle Creek. 


AN ORNITHOLOGICAL VISIT TO LOS CORONADOS 
ISLANDS, LOWER CALIFORNIA. 


BY J. GRINNELL AND F. S. DAGGETT. 


ITINERARY. 


TWENTY miles due south of Point Loma, near San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, and half that distance from the Lower California coast, in 
Mexican waters, is a group of small islands known as Los Coron- 
ados Islands. The group consists of four principal islands with 
smaller outlying rocks, some of which are only completely sepa- 
rated from the main islands at high tide. The largest, or South 
Island, is a huge ridge some two miles long and of varying width. 
The sides are precipitous and impossible to scale except at the 
few favorable points. The backbone presents an irregular sky- 
line like the back of a dromedary. The southern extremity, about 
six hundred feet high, ends in a bold promontory. At the north 
the ridge ends in detached rocks. A cove on the east side, about 
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one third distant from the north end, affords shelter with good 
anchorage for small craft, and at present is the landing place of a 
launch which makes a trip to the island from San Diego whenever 
five or more persons wish to enjoy the fishing, which in these 
little frequented waters is said to be unexcelled. 

About a mile north of South Island appears a jagged point of 
land, little more than a great irregular rock, and scarcely a fifth of 
a mile in extent. Lying between these two, though rather out of 
line to the westward and nearest the latter, is another somewhat 
larger mass of rock. Both of these together are known as Middle 
Islands. 

Away to the north some four miles, and most inaccessible of 
all, lies the fourth island, which completes the group and is called 
North Island. It is almost a duplicate of South Island, if any- 
thing, more rugged, but not so large. Red sandstone crops out 
in places, with here and there small caves and overhanging 
shelves, a feature evidently attractive to many seabirds. An entire 
absence of water on any of the islands during the long dry sea- 
son prevents the existence of goats, foxes and other land mam- 
mals usually present on the larger islands off our southern coast. 
North Island, however, is literally overrun with mice. These and 
the land birds must be able to do without water unless they can 
drink the salt sea water. 

On August 6, 1902, we availed ourselves of an opportunity to 
visit the Coronados Islands in the launch rather than trust to the 
uncertain moments of sailing craft, heretofore the only means of 
reaching the islands. A few miles out from the pier, at Coronado 
Beach, opposite San Diego, whence we embarked, we began to 
meet with birds, singly and in small companies. Cormorants, 
gulls and pelicans scattered before the sharp puff of the launch, 
while several Forster Terns seemed to be attracted for a minute, 
eyeing us curiously before flying off. As we approached South 
Island, bird life made itself more apparent, the surface of the 
water being dotted with cormorants and pelicans, many of them 
being young-of-the-year. Heermann gulls in immature plumage, 
recent arrivals from their breeding grounds far to the south, kept 
in constant view. Great patches of white on the rocky headlands 
and outlying rocks indicated favorite roosting places. 
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Iinmediately upon our arrival at South Island we struck out in 
the skiff, towed over for this purpose, to visit the easternmost of 
the two Middle Islands which looked particularly favorable. We 
rowed out of the cove and coasted along the rocky shore, a 
favorite place for turnstones and oystercatchers, past the detached 
ledges at the north and where pelicans and cormorants roosted to 
the water’s edge, and finally headed directly across the intervening 
channel, swerving now and then to avoid masses of kelp. As 4 
we neared our objective point several oystercatchers came flying 
out to meet us, with their loud cries, and in one of these we recog- 
nized Hematopus frazari, a species neither of us had ever before 
seen. Making a landing even in calm weather is attended by a 
feeling of uncertainty, for one has to select a shelf of rock where 
the water deepens at once, so that the boat will not be thrown 
down hard against submerged pinnacles by the receding swells. 5 
One has to swing the boat in just right on the top of a wave and 
leap to the exposed rock at the proper moment. We managed to 
make a dry landing, and get our boat safely hauled up on a flat 
rock. Six hours later the tide had fallen, and we experienced 
much difficulty in getting the skiff back to the water uninjured. t. 
But such little experiences, if not too serious, lend continued | 
interest to a short vacation trip like ours. This small island proved te 
of unexpected interest, for here we found an accessible breeding q 
colony of petrels. The afternoon was entirely occupied in digging | 
out and taking care of these birds, their young and eggs. One 
of us made the circuit of the island, meeting with oystercatchers, 
turnstones, and tatlers on the partly exposed reefs, their feeding 
grounds. We started back across the channel at dusk. Flying- 
fish, startled by the oars, darted past us with wonderful velocity, 
often passing uncomfortably near. Cormorants and pelicans left 
the rocks as we glided by, and our entrance to the cove was her- 
alded by the weird cry of some disturbed gull. 

The next morning, August 7, we made an early start for North 
Island, this time leaving both Middle Islands well to the left. Cut- 
ting through the belt of kelp, which completely girdles North 
Island, we made a landing at about the center of the east side. 
Here a short inlet leads to an amphitheatre-like slope which rises 
steeply to the ridge several hundred feet above. The unusually 
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rugged nature of this island makes it the favored one of the 
group for the larger seabirds, thousands of which annually nest 
here. We spent the forenoon in climbing about the rookeries 
and examining the nesting sites, most of which were by this 
time abandoned. Our visit was much too late, for most of the 
young had left. This locality would furnish many an interesting 
object for the bird photographer during April and May. At noon 
we returned to the cove at North Island, where the launch met us, 
and in the evening of the same day we were back at San Diego 
with many hours of tedious bird-skinning to look forward to. 

The following is a more detailed account of all the birds we 
found at Los Coronados Islands. 


NOTES ON SPECIES. 


1. Ptychoramphus aleuticus. Cassin AUKLET.— Large plats of soft 
ground near the top of North Island were percolated with burrows, larger 
than the normal ones of petrels. Many were dug into but proved empty 
save for fragments of white egg-shells and in one case a dead young 
Cassin Auklet. Large numbers of this species evidently breed here 
earlier in the year. 

2. Larus occidentalis. WESTERN GULL.— This species was numerous 
about all the islands. At North Island clouds of fully fledged young and 
adults kept circling about overhead during our stay there. A few young 
still unable to flv were met with toward the south end of this island. 
These were possessed of remarkable agility in scrambling among the 
rocks into places of concealment. 

3. Larus heermanni. HEERMANN GULL.— Many gulls of this species 
were congregated over the kelp beds among the islands. All seen were 
in the dark-headed, immature plumage, not a single adult being observed. 
These were all probably northward migrants from some winter breeding 
ground far to the southward. 

4. Oceanodroma melania. BLAcK PeTREeEL.— This species was breeding 
sparingly on Middle and North Islands in company with the Socorro 
Patrel. We obtained but four specimens, each with an egg. The four 
eggs were white, though more or less nest-soiled, and unspotted. They 
measured, in inches, 1.50 X 1.04, 1.44 X 1.03, 1.37 X 1.08, and 1.52 X 1.02, 
or, in millimeters, 38 X 26.7, 36.7 X 26.4, 35 X 27.5, and 38.6 X 26. Three 
of these eggs were on the point of hatching, the other being infertile. 
The nesting burrows of the Black Petrel seemed to us indistinguishable 
from those of the Socorro Petrel described beyond. Bonaparte’s Procel- 
Jaria melania (Compte Rendu, XX XVIII, April 1854, p. 662) was described 
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without any more definite locality than “California” being indicated ; but 
as many of Delattre’s birds are stated to have come from San Diego, it 
seems probable that the type of O. melania was from this vicinity. 

5. Oceanodroma socorroensis. Socorro PETREL. — The Socorro 
Petre] was found breeding commonly on both North and Middle Islands, 
but on the latter they were most accessible, and here on the afternoon of 
August 6, we secured by continuous hard work twenty-four adults, with 
many young andeggs. This island presents two jagged peaks about a 
hundred feet high, with a sag between the two. To one side of this saddle 
is a basin perhaps two hundred feet across unevenly edged with ragged 
ledges. The bottom of the basin farthest from the saddle has been under- 
mined by a subterranean channel connecting with the surf on the outside 
of the wall. Here one can look down thirty feet or more and see the 
water surging back and forth with the swell. The rest of the basin sloping 
up to the saddle is covered by disintegrated rock from the surrounding 
walls, and supports a scanty growth of dwarfed ‘buck-thorn’ bushes. 
Where this bush is thickest a few inches of peaty soil has accumulated 
and this we found to be a favorite burrowing place for the petrels. Other 
parts of the island were also occupied, but in those places the burrows 
usually ended underneath or between heavy fragments of rock and so 
were mostly impossible to reach. We were first made aware of the 
presence of the colony by the strong and characteristic odor of petrel oil, 
for of course not a bird is to be seen above ground during daylight. 
Following the scent we soon found the openings, generally more or less 
hidden by weeds or stones. A cursory survey showed that the basin was 
honey-combed with burrows. In the loose talus of the slopes they extended 
directly down into the ground, turning aside here and there to avoid pieces 
of rock, and ending, where further excavation had become impossible, in 
a cavity about twice the diameter of the main burrow. Those in the more 
level ground were often entirely concealed by wide spreading bushes which 
had to be cut away before the entrance could be reached. Otherwise 
these latter were easy of access, for the peaty, fibrous nature of the soil 
rendered shallow burrows possible, and such were easily uncovered by 
sliding the hand in and lifting up the top soil. The terminal chambers 
were larger here than in the burrows among the rock fragments. Often 
two burrows crossed or united, but always the occupants were in sep- 
arate terminal cavities. The shortest burrow did not exceed twelve 
inches in length, the first lifting up of the top disclosing a Socorro Petrel 
and egg. The longest observed was in stoney ground, and zigzagged 
about so that in all its windings it extended fully six feet. The nest . 
cavities sometimes showed a sparse flooring of fine twigs and grass, but 
just as often they were altogether bare of any lining. Most of the nests 
contained downy young, from newly hatched ones to individuals in which 
the wing and tail feathers were more than half grown. The juvenals 
were uniformly smoke gray in color not obviously different from corre- 
sponding ages of the Leach Petrel. Perhaps some of these belonged to 
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the Black Petrel, for an adult was never found in a burrow with a young 
bird more than a day or two old. But in some sixteen of the burrows 
there was an egg, in which case one of the parent birds was brooding, 
either male or female, indifferently. The Socorro Petrels’ eggs were 


i white, and either immaculate, or showing a faint ring of lavender and 
i cinnamon dots around the larger end. Nine examples average, in inches, 
a. j 1.20 X 0.90, or, in millimeters, 30.5 X 23. 
"a Among our skins of O. socorroensis are four which show more or less 


white on the rump. One of these (@,.No. 4331, Coll. F. S. D.) has the 
lateral upper tail-coverts from base to tip pure white ; so that the ramp 
may be described as white with a dusky median stripe. This specimen is 
in this respect not distinguishable from some examples of O. leucorhoa, 
and in fact the only difference apparent to us is a scarcely perceptible 
darker shade to the general plumage. Another specimen (No. 4333, Coll. 
F. S. D.) has only the outer webs of the lateral rump feathers whitish. 
Another (No. 5246, Coll. J. G.) has a still more restricted edging of 
white; while one more (No. 4322, Coll. F. S. D.) has merely a trace of 
pale edging. All the rest of our series of twenty-four specimens have the 
; rump uniform sooty brown like the back. This variation toward the 


white-rumped condition has been noted in this species before (Anthony, 
Auk, XV, 1898, pp. 37, 38), and seems to be purely individual. Yet it may 
reasonably serve to indicate probable recent origin from a widespread, 
white-rumped ancestor like O. /eucorhoa, which O. socorroensis otherwise 
ad j approximates so closely. A comparison of specimens of O. socorrvensts 
: with the fine series of O. homochroa in the California Academy of Sciences 
collected by Leverett M. Loomis on the Farallones, shows the differences 
| between these two forms to be slight but constant, consisting in some- 
i what paler color and smaller size of the latter. 
a 6. Sterna forsteri. ForRsTER TERN.—Several were seen flying about 
F ie the launch while we were approaching and yet some distance from South 
: Island. 
} 7. Phalacrocorax auritus albociliatus. FARALLONE CORMORANT.— 
; Several pairs were breeding on the south end of North Island. The nests 
. were built up quite substantially on rocks and bushes near the summit of 
' the ridge. Two nests contained two and three eggs respectively, while 
several others had small young. This species builds separately from the 
Brandt Cormorant, none of which were seen in company with the former. 


BR) 8. Phalacrocorax penicillatus. BrRANpT CoRMORANT.—This was the 
f . most abundant cormorant in the vicinity, and many had evidently nested 
a! around the sides of North Island, where numerous empty nests were noted. 


g. Pelecanus californicus. CALIFORNIA BROWN PELICcAN.—Large 
numbers were always to be seen about the islands, either roosting on out- 
lying rocks or going and coming in undulating lines from their feeding 
grounds somewhere up the mainland coast. A big colony had bred on 
North Island, for nests were numerous there at the south end. Most of 
the young were full grown and able to fly, but a few were found still in a 
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more or less helpless state. One nest contained two young about half 
grown. On being approached they tumbled out precipitately, falling all 
ina heap. They soon righted themselves, however, and regained their 
wonted composure with a ludicrous expression of gravity. 

10. Heteractitis incanus. WANDERING TATLER.—A lone individual 
was observed on August 6, at the edge of the surf on Middle Island. 

11. Actitis macularia. SpotTrep SANDPIPER.—Two individuals were 
seen on South Island on August 6. They were feeding along the rocks 
at the water’s edge. 

12. Numenius hudsonicus. HupsonNIAN CuRLEW.—Two were noted 
flying over South Island on August 7. 

13. Arenaria melanocephala. Brack TurNsTONE.—About a dozen 
were seen about Middle Island on the rocks at the edge of the surf. 

14. Hematopus frazari. FRAZAR OySTERCATCHER.—One was seen on 
North Island and another secured from Middle Island. This specimen is 
a male in adult plumage and bears out well the characters assigned to this 
form by Mr. Brewster. 

15. Hzmatopus bachmani. BLAcK OysTERCATCHER. — Several pairs 
of this species were seen about Middle and North Islands, all adults, but 
from their anxious behavior we judged there must be young about. As 
we approached the former island two Black and a Frazar Oystercatcher 
came out circling together around our skiff with the usual loud cries. 

16. Halizetus leucocephalus leucocephalus. BALD EAGLE.— One was 
seen at South Island. We were told that a pair had a nest there. 

17. Falco anatum anatum. Duck Hawk. — Duck !Hawks were seen 
flying over North and Middle Islands. On the highest ridge of the latter 
were many remains of gulls for which we thought Duck Hawks might be 
accountable. In several cases the skins of the victims were neatly turned 
inside out over the head leaving the attached skeleton picked clean. 

18. Corvus corax sinuatus. AMERICAN RAVEN.—A raven was seen 
flying over Middle Island, and another near the cove on South Island. 

19. Salpinctes obsoletus. Rock WREN.— Rock Wrens were observed 
on each of the three islands visited. They seemed to be most numerous 
on North Island where they were seen skipping about among the nests in 
the old pelican rookery, as well as along the stoney ridges. The specimens 
secured are all in worn juvenal plumage, or else in the midst of the 
annual moult. No differences are evident to distinguish these from main- 
land examples. 

' 20. Carpodacus clementis. SAN CLEMENTE House Fincu. — House 
Finches were fairly common on South Island, and perhaps twenty were 
seen on Middle Island. But on North Island only a single individual was 
discovered, though the vegetation and general conditions on the three 
islands appeared about the same. On Middle Island, on August 6, a nest 
was found in a ledge of rock overhanging the petrel grounds. The for- 
mation was a sort of conglomerate, showing many holes where smooth 
cobble-stones had fallen out. In one of these natural cavities, ten feet 
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above the base of the ledge and overhung by a projecting slab, was a 
linnet’s nest containing small young. The nest consisted of dry remains 
of ice-plant amassed to fit the cavity, while the cup-shaped depression was 
lined with gull feathers. The three young were only about one-third 
grown, though possessed of lusty voices which served to indicate their 
whereabouts. On the same island was a flock of linnets composed mostly 
of full-grown juvenals. The specimens secured agree in differing decidedly 
from the mainland form. They seem to be identical with the San Cle- 
mente Island form, for they possess the bulky bill and heavy brown 
streaking characteristic of clementis. An adult male taken on Middle 
Island (No. 5236, Coll. J. G.) has the bill as large as the largest in an 
extensive series from the Santa Barbara Islands. 

21. Melospiza coronatorum. CoRONADOS SONG SPARROW.—We found 
Song Sparrows on all of the three islands visited. On South Island 
juvenals were seen along the path which leads back from the ‘ hotel’ at 
the cove. On the Middle Island, where we found the petrel colony, an 
old and weather-beaten nest was found under a bush. This contained a 
faded but still identifiable egg-shell with contents dried. On North 
Island Song Sparrows were fairly common, and here on August 7, we 
obtained twelve specimens. As we landed, an individual was fearlessly 
hopping close at hand among the boulders almost at the edge of the surf. 
Most of the Song Sparrows, however, were seen higher up toward the 
crest of the island, where they were haunting the sparse growth of shrubs 
on the shaded northeast slope. We saw no trace of fresh water anywhere, 
and the scanty vegetation presented anything but an inviting appearance. 
Yet here we heard the familiar notes and full song of these birds which 
on the mainland keep so close to verdant water courses and damp low- 
lands. The Rock Wren, always a bird of the dryest localities, did not: 
seem out of place, but the Song Sparrow seemed altogether foreign to 
such surroundings. Strange that the latter should accommodate itself to a 
desert place like this, while truly dry-land birds like Amphispiza, Aimo- 
phila, and Prpilo are absent altogether. Nevertheless here were the 
plastic Song Sparrows, and our specimens show that this colony, isolated, 
for we wish we knew how many decades, has not remained indifferent to 
its unique environment. Certain constant characters are presented which, 
though doubtless considered by some as ‘trivial,’ seem to us significant, 
and therefore entitle the form to a distinctive name. 


Melospiza coronatorum, new species. 


Spec. CHAR. — Most nearly resembling in coloration Melospiza cle- 
mente, and general size about the same, but tarsus decidedly shorter and 
bill smaller ; differs from Melospiza cinerea cooper? of the adjacent main- 
land in much paler ground color, narrower streaking and smaller bill. 

Type.— g adult, No. 5232 Coll. J. G.; Los Coronados Islands (North 
Island), Lower California ; August 7, 1902. 
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DescrRIPTION oF Type (in complete newly acquired adult annual 
plumage).— Superciliary stripe conspicuously olive-gray, becoming pure 
white in the supraloral region ; median crown stripe posteriorly drab- 
gray, becoming white next to the culmen; lateral crown stripes burnt 
umber ; the whole top of head between the superciliary stripes narrowly 
streaked with black; postocular stripe burnt umber streaked with black; 
rictal streak black mixed with burnt umber ; suborbital and loral regions 
whitish flecked with black; auriculars drab-gray; malar stripe white 
faintly tinged with cream-buff posteriorly ; submalar streak black mixed 
posteriorly with burnt umber; chin and throat pure white, with a few 
sooty feather-tips ; sides of neck drab-gray and hind neck drab, both 
obscurely dusky streaked; ground color of back and rump broccoli brown ; 
rump immaculate, but back and upper tail-coverts narrowly streaked with 
black ; to be more explicit, an interscapular feather has a black shaft- 
streak margined narrowly with hazel, the rest of the exposed feather 
externally being drab; breast and sides streaked with black, each exposed 
feather bearing a cuneate shaft-streak margined on either side very 
narrowly with hazel; belly and anal region pure white; flanks and 
crissum pale clay color streaked with sooty brown; tail sooty brown 
externaily edged with pale mars brown ; wing-coverts and quills centrally 
sooty brown edged with pale mars brown, the coverts and secondaries 
tipped with pale drab. 

MEASUREMENTS OF TyPE.—Wing, 2.50; tail, 2.90; tarsus, .77; hind toe 
and claw, .54 ; middle toe and claw, .80; bill from nostril, .34 ; culmen, .43; 
depth of bill at base, .24. 

RELATIONSHIP.—A comparison of this with other members of the adap- 
tive Melospiza cinerea group shows it to be nearest the two California 
insular forms, clemente and graminea. The coloration seems to be much 
alike in the three cases; at present nothing can be safely stated on this 
point, for all the material at hand from the Santa Barbara Islands is in worn 
summer plumage (March to June). In general size coronatorum is nearer 
clemente than graminea though with smaller bill and feet than either. It 
is quite significant that the Coronodos Islands form should thus present 
characters much more like those of the form on San Clemente Island, 
seventy miles to the northwestward, than like those of the mainland race 
twelve miles at most to the eastward. Coronatorum differs fiom M. c. 
coopert of the adjacent mainland in smaller bill, paler coloration and 
much narrower streaking. The differences from the other California 
races are still more conspicuous, so that further comparison may not be 
drawn. The following measurements indicate the difference in propor- 
tions between the three insular races. It must be kept in mind that the 
specimens of clement@ and graminea are in worn plumage, so that more 
or less wearage (say 3%) should be added to the wing and tail lengths 
given. Most of the corozatorum skins are in complete new fall plumage. 
The dimensions are given in inches, instead of millimeters, because most 
of the published measurements of California Song Sparrows have been in 
inches. 
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M. coronatum Wing. | Tail. | Tarsus, | Hind toe | Bill from | Culmen. 
and claw. nostril. 
§232 Coll. J. G. @ad.an.| 2.50 2.90 77 -54 34 43 
5229 d istan.| 2.50 2.75 75 
g228 moulting .67 53 30 -40 
5230 ad.an.| 2.31 2.67 .60 +32 41 
juv. 2.33 2.57 75 54 +32 
5362 Coll. F.S. D. 2.38 2.72 68 +52 +31 -40 
5370 2.50 2.90 59 -33 42 
5365 2.35 2.71 .68 “54 +34 
5372 “ sid juv. moulting 77 57 +32 42 
5396 2.42 2.72 77 -53 ‘31 -40 
5416 2.23 2.52 -53 +31 
M. graminea 
Av. 7 ad. gg 2.39 2.53 83 -57 35 47 
Av. 3 ad. 2.30 2.50 -79 -56 +34 -44 
Av. 3 juvs. 2.41 2.50 84 57 +32 42 
M. clemente 
Av. road. 2.53 2.78 88 57 +37 46 
Av. 3 ad. 9 ¢ 2.40 2.64 84 57 +35 
Av. 3 juvs. 2.49 2.75 84 +59 +33 44 
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SUMMARY. 


Twenty-two species of birds are known from Los Coronados 
Islands. Fifteen of these are indigenous, while seven are visitants 
which breed elsewhere. Only six native land birds have been 
found, of which the Bald Eagle, Raven, and Duck Hawk are birds 
of long flight and general distribution. Two of the remaining 
three are different in certain recognizable features from their 
relatives on the adjacent- mainland ten miles distant, being most 
like those on San Clemente Island, six times as far away in 
another direction. The non-indigenous species are all of wide 
distribution along the Pacific coast of North America. 


INDIGENOUS SPECIES. NON-INDIGENOUS SPECIES. 
Ptychoramphus aleuticus. Larus heermanni. 
Larus occidentalis. Sterna forsteri. 
Oceanodroma melania. Heteractitis incanus. 
Oceanodroma socorroensis. Actitis macularia. 
Phalacrocorax auritus albociliatus. | Numenius hudsonicus. 
Phalacrocorax penicillatus. Arenaria melanocephala. 
Pelecanus californicus. Zonotrichia leucophrys gambeli. 


Hematopus frazari. 
Hematopus bachmani. 
Halizetus leucocephalus. 
Falco anatum. 

Corvus corax sinuatus. 
Carpodacus clementis* 
Melospiza coronatorum. 
Salpinctes obsoletus. 
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THE VERNACULAR NAMES OF BIRDS. 


BY EDWIN W. DORAN, PH. D. 


Botu the general public and professional ornithologists con- 
stantly make use of the vernacular names of birds. This statement 
is also true of nearly all forms of animal life which are of any 
economic importance. In fact, vernacular names are perhaps 
more often employed even by scientists than formerly, and the 
subject is one of growing importance. 

Since this is true, it is important, first, that these vernacular 
names be correct, that is, formed in accordance with some 
established principles of construction; and, secondly, that the 
same name be always applied to a particular species. Though 
there will generally be several names in use for our commoner 
animals, especially our game-birds, the same name ought not to be 
applied indiscriminately to several different birds, as is often done. 
There ought to be some means of knowing also just what animal 
is designated by any particular vernacular name: or there ought 
to be in convenient form for reference a list of all the commoner’ 
names applied to any particular species. The whole subject of 
vernacular names ought to be put upon a scientific basis. 

These considerations have led the writer to undertake the 
preparation of a work which shall give (1) the vernacular name 
of every bird found in North America, written in correct form, 
with special reference to the proper compounding of names ;! and 
(2) a synonymy of all the vernacular ‘names, with the most 
common, or most suitable one indicated. This is intended to 
secure uniformity in writing the common, or popular, names, 
especially as to the correct compounding of the words; and also 
to secure, as far as possible, the adoption of a single suitable 
name for each bird, or at most a limited number of well-selected 
names. Many birds, especially game-birds, have from five to 
twenty names, some even more than fifty names. This multiplicity 
of names produces great confusion. 


1 The author has prepared also a work on ‘The Compound Vernacular 
Names of Insects.’ See article in ‘Entomological News’ for Nov., 1902. 
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The importance of this subject is manifest to all. One of the 
most noted ornithologists in this country recently in a private 
letter to the writer said: “It is a subject which has been much 
neglected, and I am glad you are taking it up. The matter of 
compound names has given me not a little bother, and the question 
of hyphens still more.” If the subject has given trouble to men of 
the highest rank, certainly younger and less skillful workers will 
find still more trouble. 

There is not only a great lack of uniformity in writing the 
compound vernacular names of birds; but, with regard to many 
names, a majority of the ornithologists seem to have selected in- 
correct forms. This statement may seem paradoxical, as correct 
form in speech is determined generally by the majority of the best 
speakers and writers. However, that does not necessarily mean 
a majority of the best ornithologists, or best entomologists, but a 
majority of those who give attention to the selection of correct 
forms of speech in accordance with certain underlying language- 
principles. 

The design of this paper is to get at the source of not a few 
incorrect forms by calling attention to what seems clearly a mis- 
application, or lack of application, of language-principles in many 
vernacular names in the A. O. U. ‘ Check-List of North American 
Birds.’ There are about one hundred seventy-five of these names 
which are manifestly incorrect in form. As this ‘ Check-List’ is 
the standard for all ornithologists, even in regard to vernacular 
names, that seems the proper place to begin, though the writer is 
not unmindful of the great array of ornithological talent he is 
controverting at the outset. 

It is necessary to lay down certain fixed principles and to form- 
ulate certain rules as a standard with which to compare these 
forms which appear to be wrong. The rules given below do not 
necessarily govern in the formation of all vernacular names of 
birds, as it seems best to leave the full discussion of the subject 
to another paper, which will appear later. These are intended to 
apply especially to the selections from the ‘Check-List’ which 
follow ; but they are sufficient for all names of the same nature. 

The ‘Standard Dictionary,’ in the Introduction, lays down three 
general principles for compounding English words. The second, 
the ohly one needed for the present purpose, is as follows: 
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“That abnormal association of words generally indicates unifi- 
cation of sense, and hence compounding in form.” 
In accordance with this principle I have formulated the following 


Rules for Compounding Vernacular Names of Birds. 


Write as a compound word : — 

1. A general name, used with any other name prefixed for specification 
and denoting food or prey (cherry-bird, sparrow-hawk ) ; 

2. A general name used with any other name prefixed for specification 
denoting, — 

a. similarity (quail-dove) ; 

6. habit (butcher-bird) ; 

c. characteristic (song-sparrow) ; 
d. habitat (house-sparrow). 

3. Any two or more names or words in joint arbitrary use (road-runner, 
turnstone). 

4. A phrase consisting of an adjective and a noun, together used as a 
mere name: generally written without the hyphen (redpoll, yellowlegs, 
goldeneye). 

For additional information on these various word-forms and 
the underlying principles, see ‘The Compounding of English 
Words,’ by F. Horace Teall. The literature on this subject is 
very meager. 

I have selected from the ‘Check-List’ representatives of the 
various incorrect forms, giving also the corresponding numbers in 
a column at the left. At the right is given a reference to the 
foregoing rule which governs each case. In some cases two or 
three rules apply. Many words are followed by “etc.” to indicate 
that several other words of the same group are compounded in 
accordance with the same rule; for example, all the different 
kinds of screech-owl, humming-bird, song-sparrow, etc. 


List oF NAMES. 


15 rhinoceros-auklet 2a 
29 pigeon-guillemot 2a 
39 ivory-gull 2a 
51 herring-gull, etc. I 
56 mew-gull 2c 
113.1 red-tailed tropic-bird 3 
144 wood-duck 2d 
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{147 canvas-back 2a, 3 
148 lesser scaup-duck, etc. 2d 
151 American goldeneye, etc. 4 
162. king-eider 2a 
164 2a 
166  surf-scoter 2d, 2b 
169 _ _— lesser snow goose, etc. 2a 
171.1 bean-goose 2a 
175 barnacle-goose, etc. 2a 
176 emperor-goose 2a 
188 wood-ibis 2d 
202 black-crowned night-heron 3, 2b 
206 sand-hill crane 3 
208 __—iking-rail 2a 
211 clapper-rail, etc., 2c 
217. ~+~corn-crake 2d 
233 ~—sstilt-sandpiper 2a 
244 curlew-sandpiper 2a a 
253 greenshank 4 
255  yellowlegs, etc. 4 
275 ~+ring-plover, etc. 2c 
281 mountain-plover 2d 
282 —surf-bird 2d, 2b 
292 mountain partridge 2d a 
294a Valley-partridge 2d 
298a Labrador spruce-grouse, etc. 2d , 
301 willow-ptarmigan, etc. 2d a 
305 __—prairie-hen, etc. 2d 
309 sage-grouse 2d 
315 passenger-pigeon 2c 
320 +=ground-dove 2d a 
325 ~+=turkey-vulture 2a 
330 everglade-kite 2d 
331 marsh-hawk 2d 
337b Saint Lucas redtail 4 i q 
350 ~=harpy-eagle 2a 
351 gray sea-eagle 2d 
prairie-falcon 2d 

_ 356 duck-hawk, etc. 2d 
365 American barn-owl 2d 
screech-owl, etc. 2c 
377. ~hawk-owl, etc. 2a 
381 _—eilf-owl 2a 
386 mangrove-cuckoo 2d 
417 whippoorwill, etc. 3 ; d 
420 night-hawk, etc. 2b 
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chimney-swift 
ruby-throated humming-bird, etc. 
king-bird, etc. 
wood-pewee, etc. 
fish-crow 

Florida redwing 
meadow-lark, etc. 
orchard-oriole 
pine-grosbeak, etc. 
house-finch, etc. 
pine-siskin 
vesper-sparrow 
lagoon-sparrow, etc. 
grasshopper-sparrow, etc. 
western lark-sparrow 
tree-sparrow, etc. 
song-sparrow, etc. 
swamp-sparrow 
fox-sparrow 
indigo-bunting 
dick-cissel 

lark-bunting 
cliff-swallow, ete. 
barn-swallow, etc. 
cedar-waxwing 

Bahama honey-creeper 
black-and-white warbler 
mangrove-warbler, etc. 
hermit-warbler 
Maryland yellowthroat, etc. 
meadow-pipit 
sage-thrasher 
mocking-bird 
cactus-wren 

cafion-wren 

short-billed marsh-wren, etc. 
mountain-chickadee 
dwarf hermit-thrush, etc. 
mountain-bluebird 
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2d 
2c 
2a 
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2a, 2c 
2d, 4 
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#23 
428 
444 
461 2d 
| 490 la 
498c 4 
501 2d 
506 2d 
515 
519 2d 
533 2d 
540 2b 
543 2d 
546 2a 
552a 2a 
559 2d 
58t 2c 
584 2d 
585 2a 
598 2a 
| | 604 3 
605 2a 
| 612 2d 
613 2d 
619 2d 
635 la 
636 3 
} 653 Ib 
669 2a 
fa 681 4 
698 2d 
| 702 2d 
7°93 2c 
713 2d 
2d 
724 | 
] 738 2d 
759 
¥ } 
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ARIZONA BIRD NOTES. 
BY HERBERT BROWN. 


My EXPERIENCE with the Elf Owl (A@icropallus whitneyi) is that 
during the spring and summer months they home almost wholly 
in holes made by woodpeckers in the sahuara, or giant cactus. 
Although so common to the hills and plains of Arizona this cactus 
does not grow in the immediate vicinity of Yuma. It is, however, 
plentiful about*twenty miles above on the Colorado, in the great 
washes that slash the mesas at right angles with the river, and 
along the river bottom bordering the foothills. By comparison 
with those growing in central and southeastern Arizona these 
cactus are small, seldom averaging more than thirty feet in height. 
Nearly all contain woodpecker holes, many of which appear at 
some time to have been used. ‘They must have been made over 
a long series of years, or at a time when bird life was more 
plentiful than now, as not one in fifty have occupants of any kind. 
During my last two visits to that section I worked the cactus over a 
large scope of country and was surprised at the poverty of bird life. 

May 18, 1902, by the aid of a 21-foot ladder, I climbed my first 
cactus on the Colorado. It was a prolific tree. In one hole I 
found an Elf Owl sitting on three partially incubated eggs. In 
another hole I found her mate, and in still another five young 
woodpeckers (Centurus uropygialis). As this cactus had been so 
fruitful I very naturally expected to find many others equally so, 
but did not. I returned everything to their nests. For seven 
hours four men worked the big ladder on every promising cactus 
within a radius of several miles, but we found only three additional 
owls, one of which played ‘ possum’ and escaped ; the other two I 
brought home with me. Both were females, as with one I took 
three partially incubated eggs, and a fresh egg was found in the 
box on my return home. 

This trip was made wholly for the purpose of satisfying myself as 
to the presence of the Elf Owl on the Colorado. We were twenty- 
one hours in making it, as the sun was intensely hot and the road 
both heavy and rough. Although the object sought had been 
accomplished I was not very well satisfied with results. A week 
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Jan. 
later we tried it a second time, under more favorable conditions, 
as we were but a little more than fifteen hours making it. It 
differed scarcely from the first in the way of Elf Owls, as but four 
were taken during the day, and with them two sets of eggs, one of 
three and one of four. Both sets were partially incubated, but 
less so than those on the preceding week. With one exception 
the birds were taken from cactus growing in or close to the edge 
of the valley. 

I expected to have met with some form of Screech Owl, but 
found no sign of them whatever. I found two partially built nests 
of the Ash-throated Flycatcher (A/yiarchus cinerascens), and five 
nests of young Gila Woodpeckers (Centurus uropygialis), and one 
of Swainson’s Hawk (Buteo swainsoni). These, with the owls, 
represent nearly roo miles of travel and the work of four men for 
two days, with the thermometer well up to 150 degrees in the sun. 
I merely mention these things to illustrate the hard work a bird 
man bumps against on the Lower Colorado. The young wood- 
peckers were of all sizes and conditions of feather. In one nest, 
containing three very young birds, I found a fresh egg. The 
hawk’s nest contained two young birds. They left the nest as we 
approached it, but struck the ground less than fifty feet away. 
They were a beautiful pair, and encouraged by their screaming 
parents were full of fight, but by a little maneuvering I managed 
to get them to the scant shade of a paloverde tree where I left 
them. The nest was a bulky affair, made of sticks and padded 
with dead bark. It was built against the body of a cactus and 
was supported by a pair of curving arms. The partially consumed 
bodies of a wood rat and a large lizard were on the nest. 

I found many bats in the cactus, sometimes a dozen or more in 
a single hole. They were all of the pale form of Vespertilio fuscus, 
ugly little rascals to put one’s hand among. In one cactus I un- 
covered a whole colony. Every hole chopped into, and there 
were at least ten of them, swarmed with bats. Finally but one 
remained to be examined; as it was rather awkwardly situated I 
was inclined to leave it, and in doing so stated to my companions 
that owls were too cleanly to associate with such dirty neighbors. 
I did, however, cut it open and, to my surprise, I found an owl. 
If it was a case of convenient larder the nest contained no evidence 
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of it. I might here add that I have never seen unused food in 
the nest of an Elf Owl, but with Screech Owls such — have 
been of common occurrence. 

I have been more or less familiar with the Elf Owl for the past 
eighteen years and am, or should be, fairly well acquainted with 
them. In one day I took over thirty adults, and turned everyone 
of them loose. In the matter of plumage I never found but one 
out of the ordinary. It had a black eye disk and black eye. 
When handled, they are, apparently, as inoffensive as a canary, 
and will feign death when first taken in the hand, but that it is 
fully conscious of its surroundings is evidenced by its quick dart 
for liberty the moment the grip of the hand is relaxed. I once 
thought that this semblance of death was due to paralytic fear, 
but after losing a number of birds I came to believe it a wise 
provision for its preservation. Have often tried the experiment 
and the little fellows never failed to take advantage of it. Occa- 
sionally two, male and female, are taken from the same hole. On 
the Santa Cruz I saw an owl taken from its nest which contained 
three of its own and two eggs of the Gila Woodpecker. As it was 
in possession, it had, undoubtedly, driven away the original 
occupant, All the eggs were fresh. 

For years I was of the belief that adult birds could not be kept 
alive in confinement. With an abundance of fresh meat before them 
they would, if permitted, deliberately starve to death. An exami- 
nation of their stomachs disclosed their food to be largely insects. 
A small black ant and numerous beetles are, apparently, their 
principal food. With this knowledge I had no trouble in keeping 
them alive indefinitely. The six taken up the river enjoyed the 
best of health during the weeks I kept them here. Two were 
sent to Los Angeles and died shortly after reaching their destina- 
tion; the other four were sent to New York and died in transit. 
Their daily food consisted of crickets, grasshoppers, lizards, small 
birds and mice. Years ago, before I knew how to properly feed 
adults, I raised five. When first taken they had been hatched 
only a few days, but they did well and eventually grew into hand- 
some birds. If I remember rightly I sent them to the Zoological 
Gardens at Philadelphia, but do not know how they fared after- 
wards. 
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Outside of the river bottom there is really but little bird life on 
the Colorado. The rainfall, sometimes, does not exceed a half 
inch a year. The valley is densely brushed and heavily wooded 
along the sloughs and banks, but the dead hills give no sign of 
vegetable life. From twenty to fifty miles above Yuma is a great 
basin hedged in by detached volcanic mountains. At one time 
they were covered with pine timber, but are now baked and bare. 
The wood has become silicified, is hard as adamant and heavy as 
iron. I have been told by vaqueros familiar with that country, 
that an occasional tree can still be seen standing, but it has not 
been my good fortune to see one although I have been five times 
through the section where they are supposed to be. In the 
washes, some of which are a mile wide, giant cactus, paloverde, 
and ironwood make up almost the sum total of vegetation. In 
May the ironwood (O/neya tesota Gray) was covered by dense 
masses of purple bloom and presented a delightful contrast to the 
black and brown of the overshadowing hills. 

Next year I hope to define the western boundary of the Elf Owl 
on the California side of the Colorado River. 

Red-winged, Yellow-headed and Brewer’s Blackbirds, and the 
Dwarf Cowbird, are the most common of all winter residents in 
the neighborhood of Yuma, Arizona. Redwings scatter up and 
down the Colorado and Gila River bottoms and can be found 
nesting throughout the summer. The Yellowheads and Brewer’s 
go north in the spring and are not again seen till the fall migra- 
tion has set in. Cowbirds are gregarious the year through. 
During the summer months, when all respectable birds are paired 
and nesting, these little black and brown midgets can be seen 
fifty in a flock, and the work of the pestiferous female is apparent 
in the nests of nearly all small birds found hereabouts. In the 
winter they skirmish for food in the town by the hundreds. They 
are audacious little scamps and are ever ready to take chances 
with the boldest of blackbirds, and some of the latter will almost 
suffer themselves to be driven over before they will get out of the 
way. 

That Cowbirds are a recognized nuisance in evidenced by the 
determination of their afflicted neighbors to rid themselves of 
honors thrust upon them. Last summer my attention was called 
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to the three-story nest of a Sonora Yellow Warbler and its efforts 
not to raise a brood of bastards. The first or lower nest con- 
tained one cowbird egg and one warbler egg, the second two cow- 
bird eggs and several broken shells of the warbler, the third con- 
tained one egg of each bird and had been abandoned. Between 
the first and second lot of eggs the nest had been thickly padded ; 
between the second and third lots the padding was not so thick, 
but was sufficient to thoroughly cover the objectionable eggs. I 
have seen numerous nests of small birds, most of which contained 
one or more eggs of the Cowbird. Double nests are quite com- 
mon, the Cowbird eggs being entirely padded over. One of these 
double nests was that of a Sonora Yellow Warbler. It was a 


beautiful thing. The lower nest contained three fresh eggs of the 


mother bird and one Cowbird egg, the upper one three legitimate 
eggs. Occasionally, but not often, I have found Cowbird eggs in 
the nests of larger birds than themselves, notably in those of 
Abert’s Pipilo, but the predisposition is in favor of the nests of 
vireos, warblers and small flycatchers. This is carried on to such 
an extent on the lower Gila that it is almost impossible to find a 
nest of any of the foregoing birds that does not contain one or 
more of the eggs or young of the Cowbird. To my knowledge 
more than one hundred eggs of this parasite were taken from 
nests and destroyed during the past season. 

Blackbirds announce their arrival here not later than October 
first, sometimes a week or two earlier, and from thence .on they 
drift along towards the latter part of the month. Young birds 
have come in as late as October 20. Their short tails and persist- 
ent demands on the other birds for food precluded any mistake 
as to their age. The Redwings and Brewer’s make themselves 
at home wherever they can get food, but the Yellowheads go 
lower down the valley and have a fondness for working over 
refuse in stock corrals, straw stacks and wheat fields. The spring 
migration commences by the middle of April and by the end of 
the month nearly all are gone. These dates will hold about good 
for the average year, but 1892 was different from anything I had 
heretofore seen. The birds did not get away for a month later. 
Small bunches of Redwings nest in the willows and arrow weeds 
on the Gila and make odd visits to their old feeding grounds dur- 
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ing the early summer, but eventually they disappear and are not 
again seen till they become due. in the fall. During the winter 
months Redwings, Brewer’s and Cowbirds make common cause 
in the streets and yards of this town. Once in a while an odd 
Yellowhead can be seen among them, but, as a rule, they flock alone. 

Abert’s Pipilo is the most common of all pipilos to be found on 
the Colorado and lower Gila. They are gregarious during the 
early winter months and, I believe, they go no further south as 
they are to be found here the year through. I have repeatedly 
seen large numbers of them together, scratching in the earth and 
sunning themselves like a lot of quail. May 3, 1900, 1 founda 
nest containing five eggs. That is my earliest record for the year, 
and the only nest I ever saw with five eggs. On July 14, of that 
year I saw young birds still in the nests. During 1901 I made no 
record, but for 1902 I made the most complete one ever made in 
this section of the country. June 12 I found the first nest of this 
pipilo, it contained three fresh eggs, and on August 3 the last one. 
It also contained three eggs. As you will observe, there is a 
difference of a month and nine days between the nesting seasons 
of 1900 and 1go2, and the difference of fully a month in the 
closing. The young birds seen July 14 were eight or ten days 
old, and the eggs taken August 3 were fresh. I have no reason 
to offer for this great difference. There can be no mistake in the 
matter for the reason that on each of the years named I had a 
responsible man in the brush with a note book and his sole busi- 
ness was to watch the birds. I am almost certain that two broods 
of young are raised a year. The nest of this pipilo is somewhat 
bulky, is loosely made and loosely placed in any convenient fork 
of tree or bush. The favorite nesting material, hereabouts, is the 
inside bark of willow and cottonwood. It is torn off in strips, 
about one quarter of an inch wide, of varying lengths. An 
average sized nest is six inches in diameter, outside measurement, 
and four inches deep, three inches in diameter and two and a half 
inches deep, inside measurement. It is lined with fibrous roots, 
shredded bark, hair, grass or other convenient material. During 
their summer molt the birds are ragged and disreputable in 


appearance. 
The American White Pelican (Pedecanus erythrorhynchos) has a 
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playground between here and the Gulf. During the early spring 
months of 1901 they passed up the river by thousands, but during 
the spring of 1902 they were much less in evidence. February 
28, 1901, they went into camp a few miles above here. To that 
time I did not think it was possible to see so many pelicans 
together. ‘They occupied a wide sweep of sand, left by an over- 
flow of the Colorado and, at a distance, resembled great banks of 
snow. ‘They remained, hereabouts, coming and going, to May 
first, when they suddenly disappeared and were not again seen 
till September 17. Those seen during the late spring went 
directly up the river. 

The Little Green Herons (Butorides virescens) generally reach 
here by the middle of April, and by the end of the month they 
are common both up and down the river. By the middle of June 
the nesting season is apparently at its best. The nest is a rude 
platform of twigs, or small sticks, through which the eggs can 
be seen from below. When possible they are built above the 
water and generally in the fork of a small tree. I saw one nest- 
ing within the town limits of Tucson, but it was the only one of 
the kind I ever saw in that neighborhood. 

On the night of December 15, 1899, there was a heavy fall of 
rain accompanied by continuous gusts of wind. On the morn- 
ing following the surface of the river was dotted with numerous 
bunches of ducks and Pied-billed Grebes. Men and boys shot 
at everything afloat from both sides of the river, while such as 
could did their butchering from boats. Both ducks and grebes 
were confused, and although kept much on the wing, could not be 
driven away. The Southern Pacific railroad bridge crosses the 
river directly opposite the town, and, queerly enough, below this 
bridge the birds would not go. A ferry cable, stretched across the 
river about 300 yards above the bridge, was a dead line to many 
ducks, but the grebes were sharper eyed and never collided with 
it. I was told that six ducks were killed at one time by strik- 
ing against it. Out of a flock of about a dozen I saw four killed 
in that manner, two as they flew up the stream and two more as 
they circled and went down. The feathers would be knocked off 
in great bunches and they would fall to the water like pieces of 
lead. But it was of the grebes I wished to write and not of 
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ducks. They were shot at without mercy, decency or common 
sense, and although it was tails up at the flash of a gun they 
were eventually tired down and killed off. The only redeeming 
feature to the slaughter, if there could be one, was that the Mexi- 
cans and Indians used them for food. I estimated one bunch to 
be 30 feet in diameter, and there were numerous small bunches 
scattered up the river for at least a quarter of a mile. Since that 
time I have not seen a half dozen on the river. They can, how- 
ever, be met with at any time during the year at a laguna of 
brackish water about fourteen miles above here, where they prob- 


~ 


ie ably nest. I hope to be able to determine that this spring. The 
os Western Grebes, in limited numbers, are also permanent residents 
: ‘; of the laguna. A few occasionally straggle lower down, but not 
tig often. 

e NOTES CONCERNING CERTAIN BIRDS OF 
“ee LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

fe BY WILLIAM C. BRAISLIN, M. D. ‘ 

: 4 Tue following data for the most part relate to recent occurrences 
it of species more or less rare or uncommon on Long Island. One 
a species or hybrid (He/minthophila lawrencet) is here for the first 
Y time recorded from Long Island. The note concerning another 
— species (Larus minutus) has to do with the occurrence of this 
if bird in North America, as well as on Long Island, for the second 
time. 

ke Fratercula arctica. A specimen of the Puffin was sent me 
lt from Montauk by Mr. Arthur Miller, with a request that it might — 
GE be identified and its name furnished. The sender stated that but 
Td _for its poor state of plumage, he should have kept the bird for 
i mounting, as it was to him an ornithological curiosity. It was 
‘be found on the beach, March 30, 1902. The state of plumage 
i i? which rendered it an imperfect specimen for mounting rather 
3 i added to its interest as a ‘ skin,’ since it was due to moult. Its 
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flight feathers are lacking, the new quills, although sprouting, 
being as yet rudimentary and entirely incapable of supporting it 
in the air. The feathers of the breast are largely wanting, leaving 
the skin well protected, however, by the abundant dark-colored 
down. Its comparatively helpless condition was doubtless re- 
sponsible for its having been driven ashore, where it perished in 
the surf, 

Uria lomvia. Brunnich’s Murres occurred on the Long Island 
coast during the winter of 1g01-0z. Four were obtained from 
various localities. On Dec. 6, 1991, a female was killed at Sag 
Harbor on a fresh-water pond. It came into the possession of 
Mr. Ivan C. Byram a taxidermist of that village, who sent it to me 
in the flesh. Mr. Robt. R. Peavey of Brooklyn shot one at Rock- 
away Beach on Dec. 26, and kindly presented it to me. A 
member of the crew of the Amagansett Life-saving Station, George 
H. Mulford, found one on the beach, dead, at that place Dec. 30, 
1go1, and another on March 2, 1902. The last is rather remark- 
able as a Long Island specimen of the species, in that the feather 
coloration approaches nearly, if not quite, the full nuptial plumage. 
The feathers of the chin, sides of the throat and neck are of the 
dark, sooty color seen in adults collected at their breeding stations. 
No other skin which I have seen from Long Island has the dark 
coloring so much developed. This may be attributed to the date 
of occurrence, which is a late one for the species in this latitude. 
The bill of this bird is larger than our usual specimens, its depth, 
in fact, somewhat exceeding the limit for U. /omvia as indicated in 
Chapman’s ‘ Birds of Eastern North America.’ 

Alca torda. An immature Razor-billed Auk was sent me by 
Capt. James G. Scott, keeper of the Montauk Point Light, on 
Nov. 14, 1901. In regard to it he wrote: “The bird I sent you 
was brought to me by a fisherman, and I think he found it on the 
beach, for I have found them dead on the beach.” 

Alle alle. Two little Auks were found by the same member 
of the Amagansett Life-saving crew referred to above, while 
patrolling the beach on the evening of December 14, 1901. He’ 
wrote me that he had so obtained them and added: “The sea 
was running very high and I suppose that they where washed in 
on the beach.” 
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Larus minutus. The occurrence of the Little Gull in North 
America was regarded with doubt by ornithologists, owing to 
the absence of any satisfactory evidence, until the absolute record 
in this journal by Mr. William Dutcher, concerning its occurrence 
at Fire Island, Long Island, New York, in September 1887 (Auk, 
Vol. V, 1888, p. 171). After a comparatively short interval the 
bird has been again taken on Long Island and the record of its 
occurrence here constitutes the second instance for North America. 
Mr. Robt. L. Peavey of Brooklyn was fortunate in securing this 
specimen of Zarus minutus, which was in company with a flock 
of Bonaparte’s Gulls, some of which were also secured, at Rock- 
away Beach, May 10, 1902. This rare specimen Mr. Peavey has 
generously donated to the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. The plumage is that of the immature bird, 
just taking on that of the adult. Evidences of the latter are 
present on the forehead and at the base of the upper mandible 
which parts are nearly completely clothed in new, black feathers ; 
on the chin at either side a few new, black feathers appear, as 
also over the eyes and a very few on the crown. Sex, ? (deter- 
mined by Mr. George K. Cherrie, Curator of the Department). 
Culmen, go in.; wing, 8.20 in. 

Anser albifrons gambeli. At Sag Harbor I recently had the 
opportunity of examining the collection of mounted birds of Mr. 
I. C. Byram, a taxidermist residing there. Among other birds of 
interest was a fine specimen of the White-fronted Goose. Con- 
cerning it he subsequently wrote as follows: “I have looked up 
the date of the goose, and find that I killed it Oct. 18, 1889. It 
was feeding in a fresh-water pond near here. My dog started it 
out of the water and it flew over my head and I killed it.” 

Olor columbianus. A Whistling Swan was killed at Flat- 
lands, a village within the boundaries of Greater New York, by 
Asher White, a farmer living there, on Dec. 24, 1901. He had 
the bird mounted and I recently examined the specimen at his 
house on Mill Lane. I was informed that the bird had been 
killed on Flat Creek, one of the tide-water channels emptying into 
that portion of Jamaica Bay known locally as Flatlands Bay. 
The father and grandfather of the White who shot the swan, and 
who also lived here, on occasion ‘gunned’ for the market, but 
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never met this species. On the day on which he made this 
capture he had gone to this creek for water-fowl, where tall grass 
formed a natural blind. The swan was first seen in flight and 
took to the water not far off, but out of gun-range. After long 
waiting, however, it swam within range when the farmer killed it 
by a heavy charge of shot, with which he was fortunate enough 
to break the neck of the immense bird. 

Accipiter atricapillus. Mr. Byram of Sag Harbor has in his 
collection of birds a fine adult Goshawk. It was killed at Ama- 
gansett March 21, 1899, and mounted by him. He states in 
regard to this species: “I also had another to stuff, March 1, 
1899, which was caught in a trap on Gardiner’s Island.” 

Cathartes aura. Mr. Robt. L. Peavey, of this city, secured a 
specimen of the Turkey Vulture at Rockaway Beach, June 21, 
1902. A former specimen secured by him at the same place, three 
years previously, I have recorded in this journal (Auk, XVII, 
1900, p. 70). 

Helminthophila lawrencei. At Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island, May 8, 1902, a specimen of Lawrence’s Warbler was 
secured. Nothing except its peculiar coloring was noted as dis- 
tinguishing it from numbers of other warblers feeding in the same 
trees with it. The specimen is a male, and seems perfectly 
typical. This is the first recorded instance of its occurrence on 
Long Island. 

Mimus polyglottos. A Mockingbird, in immature (breast- 
spotted) plumage was killed on Rockaway Beach Sept. 14, 1902, 
and kindly presented to the writer by Mr. Robt. L. Peavey of 
Brooklyn. Another was reported killed here two weeks previously. 
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THE DIARY OF A CARDINAL’S NEST. 
BY GERTRUDE FAY HARVEY. 


Plate J. 


THE Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis) is a common bird here 
in southwestern Ohio, and is with us throughout the year. There 
is one pair which seems never to leave our neighborhood nor to 
separate, staying together the year round. Every winter we feed 
these birds to keep them from want, and every summer we con- 
tinue to feed them because we hate to stop. 

For three years they have built in our garden, the successful 
nests being in a heavy honeysuckle vine at a little distance from 
the house. ‘Twice they built the nest close to the porch, but both 
times they deserted it before the eggs were laid. So, when the 
birds made a tour of inspection in the conservatory this spring, 
we had little hope of their settling in so conspicuous a place, or, 
at least, of their staying to raise their young. The Cardinal has 
the reputation of deserting his nest for slight reasons. 

The Cardinals were first seen in the conservatory on the 13th 
of April, having entered by an open ventilator in the roof, as all 
the other windows were closed at that season. Birds often come 
by accident into the greenhouse, but usually when once inside 
they make wild efforts to get out, dashing against the glass and 
flying frantically about. The Cardinals seemed to have come in 
deliberately, and they showed their superior intelligence by the 
manner in which they grasped the situation. Walls of glass did 
not delude them in the least. When their inspection was finished 
they calmly departed by the little opening through which they had 
come in. 

The next day they came again, and a few days later were 
noticed to have twigs in their beaks, as though planning a nest. 
On the 2oth of April they selected the site — a fork in a Marechal 
Neil rose vine, and they began to bring in a great amount of 
material, which did not take definite shape until the 26th. 
Throughout the process of building the female gathered the 
material and did all the work, the male keeping close at her side, 
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CARDINAL, NESTING IN A CONSERVATORY. 
Photographed from Nature, 
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and accompanying her on each trip. They worked in the morning 
only. The site was a difficult one for building and a great 
quantity of stuff was wasted before the foundation was finally 
established. It was interesting to observe that when a stein fell 
to the floor instead of lodging in the crotch where it was put, the : 
bird never picked it up, but flew off in feverish haste for another. f 
At one stage of the proceeding there was much more nest on the 5 
floor than in the vine. When finished, it was unusually strong 
and elaborate for a Cardinal’s nest, which is apt to be alarmingly 
frail and slight. They used in it a great amount of paper. The 
Cardinals’ nests which I have examined always contain one or 
two pieces of paper, but this one had an entire layer of eight or 
ten pieces. ‘The supports and outer layer were of fine twigs and 
weed stems, the next layer paper, the next of the thin bark which il 
they peel from grape vines and honeysuckles, and which is charac- y 
teristic of all Cardinal’s nests. The lining was dried grass. j 

The nest was completed on the first of May and the first egg 
was laid the next day. Four eggs were laid. The female did 
all the work of incubation, while the male fed her frequently. 
Occasionally the female would give a loud whistling call, which 
the male immediately obeyed, sometimes bringing her food, some- 
times taking a stand near by while she went out for herself. i 

The conservatory in which the nest was built communicates a 
with the dining room by means of two glass doors and with the ' 
kitchen by an open window. The nest was on a level with the i 
eyes of a person standing in the dining room and was about five iH 
feet from one door and about eight feet from the kitchen window. ' 
The position was very exposed, as the Marechal Neil is a spindling 


vine, and provides not such covert of leaves as the bird usually ; 
selects. The female bird, who in the winter is much less bold ii 
than the male, was now exceedingly courageous, remaining on if 


her nest while we ‘watered the very plant in which it was fixed. 
Noises in the kitchen did not trouble her in the least. As soon as 
the birds began to build we scattered their seed on a shelf near 
by instead of in the usual place outside. They did not resort to 
it much until after the young were hatched. After the little ones 
were flown the old birds seemed to rely upon this supply altogether, 
coming to it many times a day. 
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The female began to sit on the nest on the 4th of May. On 
the 16th three eggs were hatched, the nestlings of equal size and 
apparently just out, though as I had been absent the day before I 
cannot say positively. The fourth egg did not hatch and was 
removed by one of the birds soon after our finding the others 
hatched. The parents worked together to feed the young, the 
male at first passing food to the mother bird for them and after- 
wards feeding them himself. The food was grubs and insects, 
which the old birds swallowed and gave to the young by regur- 
gitation during the first week. Afterwards it was given directly 
and it was then interesting to see what large mouthfuls the 
little fellows could accommodate. When nine days old, one of 
them swallowed, without choking, a grub two inches long and 
as large as a lead pencil. The birds were remarkably cleanly, 
removing all excrement from the nest and carrying it outside of 
the greenhouse. 

On the 24th of May I noticed the young birds growing very 
restless and trying to get out of the nest, while the mother reso- 
lutely pushed them back again. On the morning of the 25th they . 
left the nest, the mother pushing and helping them out. One of 
the little ones was drowned in a tank of water, another left the 
greenhouse seemingly urged by the parent birds. ‘The next morn- 
ing the other left and both were led away to a thicket across the 
street. For almost a month after that we saw only the old birds 
who continued to come in for food. 

On the 19th of June the father and the young birds, now full- 
sized, came for seed, which the parent cracked and fed to the 
young. When the little ones left the nest they were dark brown, 
with very dark bills. When they returned wings and tail were 
red, excepting a little brown at the tips, and red blotches were 
appearing on breast and back, so we suppose both to be males. 
The bills were still dark. They gave no note but the shrill peep 
of a young bird. The three came back very often and twice 
spent the whole morning inside. Often the young birds would 
come alone and help themselves, though they always demanded to 
be fed when the father was along. The mother at this time was 
sitting on 4 second nest across the street, so we saw her less often 
than before. 
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During most of July and August I was away, and on my return 
there were two sets of young birds, but as they were growing more 
timid and never appeared altogether, I cannot tell their number. 
On the whole the year’s nests have been more successful than is 
usual for the Cardinal Grosbeak, and we fondly hope that they 
will seek the shelter of our roof again next year. 


AN EPIDEMIC OF ROUP IN THE CANANDAIGUA 
CROW ROOST. 


BY ELON HOWARD EATON. 
Plate 1. 


Asour the middle of December, 1901, a malady broke out 
among ‘the Crows (Corvus americanus) of Ontario County, New 
York, which, ere spring, had decimated the ranks of the local 
‘roost.’ As soon as winter had fairly begun, reports commenced 
to come in of Crows which had been “blinded by freezing of their 
eyes,” as the farmers expressed it. 

Upon careful examination it was found that the roup had in- 
vaded the Ontario flock, and birds were dying daily from its effects. 
In one field about twenty dead and dying birds were picked up 
in one day. Nearly every grove or large field within a distance 
of ten miles from the roosting-grounds displayed one or more 
dead Crows. Nearly every wandering crow’s track in the snow, 
after circling round and round in an apparently aimless manner, 
would lead one to a black carcass lying under a tree or against a 
fence. Usually they sank down with their bills in the snow and 
their wings very slightly extended, but sometimes they died in a 
sitting posture with the feathers of the head ruffled up to their 
fullest extent. Often the birds died in trees, clutching the 
branches to the last and then falling headlong into the snow or 
landing on their backs with the wing tips pointing upwards. 

All the sick birds were suffering from an acute inflammation of 
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the pharynx and the anterior portion of the head, including the 
nostrils and eyes. Often there was a mucous discharge from the 
nostrils. The eyes were usually blinded by a membrane forming 
over the exterior of the cornea. Sometimes only one eye was 
seriously affected, and this was usually the left one, as far as I 
noticed. If this membrane was rubbed off, the eye looked quite 
clear again and sight was temporarily restored, but within half 
an hour the membrane reformed and the patient would flutter 
about like a bird with the cerebellum destroyed or with the eyes 
shot out. 

That death ensued from the acute disease and not merely from 
starvation due to blindness was abundantly proved by caring for 
sick birds and forcing food down their throats, for they died 
in nearly every instance. While it is true that those birds which 
survived the disease were, in every instance, birds that had been 
blinded in only one eye, we believe that this merely indicates that 
the roup was less severe in those cases, which was the cause at 
the same time of the slight affection of the eyes and of the bird’s 
recovery. 

It was believed by many that these Crows were suffering from 
having wet snow and sleet freeze on their ‘faces’ at night, and 
that one eye often escaped because it was more protected by 
being tucked under the feathers as the bird slept. There is little 
to support this theory, in fact it seems almost absurd. There have 
been many winters much more severe which seemed to have no 
effect on our crow roosts The disease was an epidemic. This 
is further shown by the fact that no serious plague appeared 
either in the Rochester roost or in that near Niagara Falls. 

Nevertheless, the disease disappeared with the coming of 
warmer weather. A visit to the roost about the last of March failed 
to discover a single sick bird, although hundreds of corpses were 
lying about the grove and in the surrounding fields. The last 
evidence of the disease which I saw was a bird sitting in an 
open field on the sunny side of the woods on April 6. When 
approached he flew lazily to a large oak and, lighting on one of 


' the larger branches with some difficulty, proceeded to rub his right 


eye on the bark. ‘The field glass revealed the fact that his eye 
was badly swollen, and the surrounding skin was partially bare of 
feathers. 
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SIX DEAD CROWS, LYING AS THEY FELL, UNDER THE PINES. 
Photographed from Nature, Jan. 12, 1902. 


SEVENTY-THREE DEAD CROWS, GATHERED FROM A PORTION OF THE 
ROOST ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEEYV IN DIAMETER. 
Photographed from Nature, April 5, 1902. 
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It is probable that one thousand Crows died of this disease 
during the last winter in Ontario County, but when the roost was 
visited just before the disbanding in the spring very little difference 
was noticeable in the immense numbers of birds which gathered 
at dusk to pass the night in that little grove. 

The accompanying photographs (PI. II) may give a little help 
in understanding the conditions as they actually existed. 


TWENTIETH CONGRESS OF THE AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION. 


THE TWENTIETH Concress of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union convened in Washington, D. C., Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 17, 1902. The business meeting was held at the residence 
of Dr. C. Hart Merriam, and the public sessions at the U. S. 
National Museum, beginning Tuesday, November 18, and con- 
tinuing for three days. 

BusINEss SEss1on.— The meeting was called to order by the 
President, Dr. C. Hart Merriam. Twenty-one Fellows were 
present. The Secretary stated that at the opening of the present 
Congress the membership of the Union numbered 753, constituted 
as follows: Fellows, 48; Honorary Fellows, 16; Corresponding 
Fellows, 61 ;- Members, 53; Associates, 575. 

During the year the Union lost sixty-five members, nine by 
death, fourteen by resignation, and forty-two for non-payment of 
dues. The deceased members include one Fellow, two Cor- 
responding Fellows, one Member and five Associates, as follows: 
Maj. James C. Merrill, U. S. A.,’ a Fellow, who died at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 27, 1902, in his 50th year; Dr. James G. Cooper,” 
a Corresponding Fellow, who died at Haywards, Calif., July 19, 
1902, aged 72; Emil Holub,’ a Corresponding Fellow, who died at 


1 For an obituary notice, see Auk, XX, p. go. 
? For an obituary notice, see /éid., XIX, pp. 421-422. 
3 For an obituary notice, see /éid., XX, p. 92. 
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Vienna, February 21, 1902, in the 55th year of his age; Chester 
Barlow,! a Member who died at Santa Clara, Calif., November 6, 
1902, at the age of 26; also the following Associates: Clarence 
M. Morrell, who died at Pittsfield, Me., July 15, 1902, aged 30 
years; William H. Daffin, who died at Philadelphia (Tacony), Pa., 
April 21, 1g02; Alonzo M. Collett,s who died at Denver, Col., 
Aug. 22, 1902, at the age of 33 years; Aubrey-B. Call, who died 
at Burlington, Vermont, Nov. 20, rgo1, and Curtis C. Young,‘ who 
died at Port Daniel, Quebec, July 30, 1902, at the age of 28 years. 

The report of the Treasurer showed the finances of the Union 
to be in a satisfactory condition. ' 

All of the officers were reelected, as follows: Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, President ; Charles B. Cory and Charles F. Batchelder, 
Vice-Presidents; John H. Sage, Secretary; William Dutcher, 
Treasurer; Frank M. Chapman, Ruthven Deane, E. W. Nelson, 
Witmer Stone, Drs. A. K. Fisher, Jonathan Dwight, Jr., and Thos. 
S. Roberts, members of the Council. 

Harry C. Oberholser, of Washington, D. C., was elected a 
Fellow; Ernst Hartert, of Tring, England, and John A. Harvie- 
Brown, of Larbert, Stirlingshire, Scotland, were elected Honorary 
Fellows; Arthur J. Campbell, of Melbourne, Australia, W. P. 
Pycraft, of the British Museum, London, Dr. Hermann von 
Ihering of the Museu Paulista, Sao Paulo, Brazil, and Alfred J. 
North, of Sydney, New South Wales, were elected Corresponding 
Fellows. Eighty-four Associates were elected, and the following 
thirteen persons were elected to the class of Members, namely : 
Andrew Allison, of Bay St. Louis, Miss.; Dr. William C. Braislin, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Arthur C. Bent, of Taunton, Mass.; Hubert 
Lyman Clark, of Olivet, Michigan; Edward A. Goldman, Paul 
Bartsch, Arthur H. Howell, and Dr. F. H. Knowlton, of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Arthur H. Norton, of Westbrook, Maine; Prof. J. 
Gilbert Pearson, of Greensboro, N. C.; Samuel F. Rathbun, of 
Seattle, Washington ; P. M. Silloway, of Lewiston, Montana; and 
Prof. C. O. Whitman, of Chicago, III. 


1 For an obituary notice, see Auk, XX, p. 92. 

* For an obituary notice, see /éid., XIX, pp. 422-423. 
3 For an obituary notice, see /éid., XTX, p. 423. 

* For an obituary notice, see Jé/d., XX, p. 94. 
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Drs. Allen, Dwight, Merriam, and Richmond, and Messrs. 

Brewster, Ridgway and Stone were reélected ‘Committee on 

Classification and Nomenclature of North American Birds.’ 

Pustic Session. /irst Day. The meeting was called to order 
by Vice-President Cory. 

The first paper of the morning was ‘ Notes on the life of Edward 
Harris, with extracts from his Journals,’ by Geo. Spencer Morris. 

Next came ‘Summer Bird Life of Eastern North Carolina,’ by 
Prof. J. Gilbert Pearson. This paper provoked much discussion 
and many inquiries were made regarding the protection of birds 
in North Carolina. Dr. Bishop spoke of the slaughter by market- 
men and milliners’ agents of the species found along the coast, 
and Mr. Dutcher on proposed legislative bills for the preservation 
of such birds. Dr. Palmer told of the immense number of ducks 
annually taken to the northern markets from the North Carolina 
coast. He thought the upland as well as the shore birds needed 
protection. Prof. Pearson referred to the destruction of the Bob- 
white and of the illegal methods used in shipping them north. 

The third paper was ‘The Development of the Pterylosis,’ by 
Hubert Lyman Clark. Remarks followed by Dr. Allen, Messrs> 
Chapman, and Lucas, and the author. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the following papers, all 
being illustrated by lantern slides, viz.: ‘Comparison of the Bird 
Life of Gardiner’s Island and Cobb’s Island,’ by Frank M. Chap- 
man; and ‘A Contribution to the Life History of the Herring 
Gull,’ by Wm. Dutcher. 

Second Day. The meeting was called to order by the President. 
The first paper, by Dr. J. A. Allen was entitled ‘The A. O. U. 
Check-List — its History and its Future.’ Remarks followed by 
the Chair. 

The second, ‘ A glance at the Historical side of the Check-List 
of North American Birds,’ was by Witmer Stone, and dealt mainly 
with the period preceding the founding of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union. 

‘Evolution of Species and Subspecies as illustrated by certain 
Mexican Quails and Squirrels’, by E. W. Nelson, was the subject 
of the third paper. Remarks followed by Dr. Merriam, Messrs. 
Stone, Chapman, Maynard, and the author. 
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The next, ‘ Form in Bird Music,’ by H. W. Olds, was discussed 
by Messrs. Brewster, Morris, Dutcher and Fuertes, Mrs. Patten, 
the Rev. Wm. R. Lord, and the author. 

The concluding papers of the morning were by Dr. R. M. 
Strong, entitled: ‘Change of Color without Molt,’ and ‘ Irides- 
cence and White Feathers.’ 

The following papers —all illustrated by lantern slides — were 
given at the afternoon session, viz.: ‘Some Problems of Local 
Bird Population,’ by Prof. Walter B. Barrows ; ‘ Ancient Birds and 
their Associates,’ by F. A. Lucas ; ‘ Observations on the Herons of 
the District of Columbia,’ by Paul Bartsch; and ‘ Bird Life in the 
Bahamas,’ by Frank M. Chapman and Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 

Third Day. — The meeting was called to order by the President. 
Mr. Dutcher, Chairman of the Committee on Proteetion of North 
American Birds, presented the report of his Committee for the 
previous year, which was followed by an address by Dr. T. S. 
Palmer on ‘Federal Game Protection in 1go2.’ By invitation, 
Mr. Sheibley, of the U. S. Department of Justice, spoke of certain 
prosecutions under the Lacey Act. 

‘ Nesting of the Red-bellied Woodpecker in Harford Co., Md.,’ 
by Wm. H. Fisher, was the third paper. In the absence of the 
author it was read by Dr. Palmer. 

The fourth paper, ‘An Epidemic of Roup in the Canandaigua 
Crow Roost,’ by Elon H. Eaton, was read, in the author’s absence, 
by Mr. H. W. Olds. Remarks followed by F. A. Lucas, Wm. 
Palmer, and Dr. S. D. Judd. 

The following papers were read by title: 

‘Some Variations in the Piping Plover, 4gialitis meloda,’ by 
Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr. 

‘The Significance of Trinomials in Nomenclature,’ by Witmer 
Stone. 

‘Notes on Picoides americanus and Picoides arcticus in Minne- 
sota,’ by Dr. T. S. Roberts. 

‘Some Food Habits of West Indian Birds,’ by B. S. Bowdish. 

‘ The Domestic Affairs of Bobwhite,’ by John N. Clark. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution for the use of a hall in the U. S. 
National Museum for a place of meeting, and for other courtesies 
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extended; to the Washington members of the Union for the 
cordial welcome and generous hospitality shown visiting members ; 
to Prof. S. P. Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
for his polite invitation to the members of the Union to visit the 
National Zodlogical Park ; and to the Superintendent of the Park, 
Dr. Frank Baker, through whom the invitation was received. 

Dr. T. S. Palmer, Mr. Frank M. Chapman and Dr. C. W. 
Richmond were appointed ‘Committee on International Bird 
Protection,’ and Ruthven Deane and William Dutcher delegates 
to the forthcoming Congress. 

The question of holding a Special Meeting of the Union in 
California during May or June, 1903, was referred to a Committee, 
with power. 

On Friday, November 21, after adjournment of the Union, 
many members visited the National Zoological Park by invitation 
of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. Prof. Langley 
received the visitors, who were subsequently taken through the 
Park by Dr. Frank Baker, the Superintendent. 

The Congress adjourned to meet in Philadelphia, November 
16, 1903. 

Jno. H. Sace, 
Secretary. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Breeding Grounds of the Black and Socorro Petrels. — A Correction. — 
In my recent paper on the ‘ Birds of the Cape Region of Lower Califor- 
nia,’ I stated (p. 33) that “on July 10, 1896, Mr. Anthony found some 
Black and Socorro Petrels breeding together on one of the Coronados 
Islands (in the Gulf of California).”” There is a Coronados Island lying 
close toZthe eastern shore of the Peninsula in the Gulf of California in 
about latitude 26° N., and a group of islands bearing the same name 
situated off the Pacific coast only about twenty miles south of San Diego, 
California. Just what led me to attribute Mr. Anthony’s observations 
to the former locality I cannot now remember, but in so doing I was 
evidently in error, for Mr. Frank S. Daggett writes me that he has 
definite information to the effect that Mr. Anthony did not visit the Gulf 
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of California in 1896, and further that on July 1o of that year he was at 
the Coronados Islands near San Diego— where, moreover, Mr. Daggett 
himself has since taken the eggs of both the Petrels above mentioned. — 
WILLIAM BrewsTER, Cambridge, Mass. 


A Hybrid Duck. — After ten years of hunting for real wild hybrids, 
the writer has finally succeeded in securing a drake which he regards as 
an even mixture of Mallard and Northern Black Duck. The bird was 
shot by the writer about a year ago, and he has waited some time for the 
experience to be repeated — as often happens after one has once succeeded 
in finding a bird or flower new to him — but I have caught no mate for 
my drake. 

Several thousands of ducks have been examined in the hope, not merely 
of finding rare ducks in the market or in the strings of gunners, but 
especially for indications of a crossed breed. Often I have found ‘ blue 
bills’ which could be assigned only with great difficulty to the species 
Aythya affinis or to A. marila. Especially was this true of females. 
Measurements have been found quite unreliable in deciding these cases, 
for it is acommon thing to find a male of A. afinis which is up to the 
smaller measurements of A. mari/a, and often the flank markings are so 
indefinite, and the head iridescence also, that no one could say with pre- 
cision what the bird was. Hybrids in these races are practically indefin- 
able. 

But between the Mallard and Black Duck we expected to find crosses, 
and also to be able to distinguish them with certainty. While it has been 
acommon experience to come across Black Ducks which show traces of 
Mallard blood, as was Mr. Brewster’s experience, I have been unable to 
find any Mallard which could be said to bear traces of a Black Duck in- 
fusion. It is true that these latter forms would be harder to distinguish, 
but the young drakes and females were carefully examined with the possi- 
bilities fully in mind. 

These traces of Mallard blood we have found most common in the form 
recently described by Mr. Brewster as Anas obscura rubripes — birds 
which we have habitually called “Winter ” or “Big” Black Ducks in this 
vicinity. 

The hybrid here under notice exhibits strong Black Duck characters on 
the head, neck and back. The pattern and dusky shade of the Black Duck 
are also shown on all portions of the plumage, even where the Mallard 
affinities are strongest. Mallard blood shows strongest in the white frame 
of the speculum which is about one-half the typical width of white seen 
in the Mallard, in the light shade and wavy cross vermiculations of the 
scapulars, flanks and belly, in the blackish upper and under tail-coverts, 
and in the green of the nape and sides of the crown. 

This specimen was in prime physical condition, an adult male with the 
testes unusually well developed considering the time of year.— ELON 
Howarp Eaton, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Wood Ibis again in Colorado. —I am pleased to be able to record 
for our State two more specimens of Tantalus loculator (Wood Ibis). These 
two birds were shot by Mr. L. L. Llewellyn of this city (Denver) on Aug. 
30, 1902, at a small lake about twelve minutes from the city, and were 
identified by myself. By the softness of the bones as well as by the plumage, 
it is apparent that they are young of the year. They had remained about 
this lake for at least two weeks before they were shot, and although a 
house was close by, they were not afraid. They were so tame, in fact, 
that they were easily approached in the open and both killed at one shot 
at a distance of about forty yards. When picked up the throat and upper 
esophagus of one of them contained a carp at least six inches in length, 
which had evidently been held in that position fifteen or twenty minutes, 
since their movements had been watched for that length of time and no 
fish had been taken. — A. H. FetGer, Denver, Colo. 


The Stilt Sandpiper in Knox County, Maine. — On August 13, 1902, 
I took a specimen of the Stilt Sandpiper (Micropalama himantopus) on 
Matenic Island, Knox County, Maine. If I am not mistaken, this is the 
first record of this species for that county. I was shooting Turnstones 
on some half-tide ledges between Matenic and Matenic Green Island, when 
1 noticed a bird flying in from seaward which I took to be a Summer Yel- 
lowleg. When it came within shooting distance I dropped it on the 
rocks, and on picking it up, was surprised to find that I had a Stilt Sand- 
piper, which later I found to be a female. 

August 23, 1 found Wilson’s Petrel (Oceanites oceanicus) in numbers, 
four miles south of Seguin Island. They were feeding on the wash of 
the bait from a fisherman’s hook, and were noticed a number of times to 
plunge beneath the surface of the water for the food they were after. 
Although I have watched many thousands of Leach’s Petrels while they 
were feeding, I have yet to see one plunge beneath the surface. —HER- 
BERT L. Spinney, Seguin, Me. 


Massachusetts Breeding Dates for Bartramia longicauda.— For the 
last eight years I have had the pleasure of watching some six to eight 
pairs of Bartramian Sandpipers on the sheep fields of Marthas Vineyard, 
the remnant of what was formerly not an uncommon breeder there. As 
a result, I have the following personal breeding records : 

June 3, 1894. Nest with four eggs, incubation one third advanced. 

June 4, 1894. Nest with four young, just hatched and running. 

May 25, 1895. Nest with four eggs, incubation commenced. 

May 25, 1895. Nest with broken shells, destroyed probably by a Crow. 

May 30, 1896. Nest with four eggs, incubation one fourth advanced. 

May 25, 1900. Nest with four eggs, incubation commenced. 

Mr. Mackay has recorded a nest of three eggs found on Tuckernuck 
Island on June 22, 1896 (Auk, April, 1897, p. 229), but the date and num- 
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ber of eggs would appear to me to indicate a second laying, the first 
having probably been destroyed. 

I am induced to give these records because Mr. Howe has stated in his 
notes on these birds made at Williamstown, Mass. (Auk, Oct. 1902, p. 
404), that the birds did not probably breed in Massachusetts until after 
the middle of June. This may be true in Berkshire County, but is cer- 
tainly not true in Massachusetts as a whole. The average summer tem- 
perature at Marthas Vineyard is 674° and at Williamstown about 65°, but 
in winter the range is from 32° at the former to 22° at the latter. This 
causes an earlier spring at Marthas Vineyard and will account for some 
difference in nesting dates, though I should hardly expect to find it so 
much as three weeks.— OweN Durer, Fall River, Mass. 


Recent Records of the Wild Pigeon. — Occasionally some old-timer 
writes to the newspapers announcing the return of the Wild Pigeon 
(Ectopistes migratorius), and in nine cases out of ten the Mourning 
Dove (Zenatdura macroura), has been the innocent cause. One recent 
discussion in the Toronto papers was brought to an abrupt and apparently 
satisfying conclusion by the announcement, copied from a sporting 
journal, that one of the American consuls in South America had stated 
that the Wild Pigeon had taken refuge on, I think, the east side of the 
Andes, anyway that the consul and pigeons were far enough away to 
satisfy the most inquiring. I have for some time kept a careful record of 
reported announcements of Wild Pigeons, and among them I have selected 
the following as reliable: 

1896. October 22, Toronto. ‘Saw eleven Wild Pigeons flying in a south- 
west course over Well’s Hill.”—J. Hughes Samuel. 

1898. April 14, Winnipegosis, Manatoba. An adult male taken, mounted 
by Mr. G. E. Atkinson, Winnipeg. 

1898. September 14, Detroit, Michigan. Immature bird taken, mounted 
by Mr. C. Campion, Detroit, by whom it was sent to me. 

1900. May 16, Toronto, Ont. Mr. Oliver Spanner saw a flock of about 
ten flying west over the mouth of the Etibocoke River (ten miles 
west of Toronto), between 10 and 11 A. M., and about an hour after- 
wards the same flock returned, flying eastward towards Long Branch. 
Mr. J. G. Joppling had joined Mr. Spanner and saw the birds return; 
they were flying low, just over the trees. 

1900. July 6, Toronto, Ont. “Saw five at Centre Island going southwest 
They passed out over the lake.”— J. Hughes Samuel. 

1902. May 16, Penctanquishene, Ont. One seen ; pair seen two days later, 
in same locality by Mr. A. L. Young.—J. H. FLEMiInG, Toronto, Ont. 


Turkey Vulture at Moose Factory, James Bay.—The Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Newnhan, Bishop of Moosonee, examined a Turkey Vulture (Cathartes 
aura) taken by one of his men at Moose Factory in June, 1898. The 
record was given to me the following year, but I neglected to record it.— 
J. H. FLemine, Toronto, Ont. 
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Black Vulture at Taunton, Mass.—I take pleasure in recording the 
capture of an adult female Black Vulture (Catharista urubu) at Taunton, 
Mass., on Oct. 5, 1902. This is the first record for the species in Bristol 
County, and there are but very few records for the State. 

The bird was discovered sitting on the roof of a barn, where it remained 
while its captor went to the house for his gun.—A. C. Bent, Taunton, 
Mass. 


Golden Eagle in Middle Southern Ohio.—To my only record of Aguéla 
chrysaétos for middle southern Ohio as given in the ‘ Wilson Bulletin’ 
for September, 1902, page 83,1 am now able to add another. On Nov. 15, 
1902, I received an almost adult female in the flesh, shot Nov. 14, two 
miles from Waverly, Ohio. It measured: Extent, 2150 mm.; bill, 83 mm. 
{curvature included); tarsus, 110 mm.; tail, 335 mm.; wing, 620 mun.; 
length without bill, 820 mm.—W. F. HENNINGER, 7ifin, Ohio. 


Richardson’s Merlin (Falco columbarius richardsoni?) on the Coast of 
South Carolina.—Upon looking over some Pigeon Hawks (F. columbarius) 
that I had packed away for many years, I came across a superb female 
that struck me at once as being none other than Richardson’s Merlin. 
Upon comparing the specimen with Mr. Ridgway’s description in his 


‘Manual of N. A. Birds’ I found the bird to agree perfectly. The seconda-. 


ries, primaries and primary coverts are margined terminally with white. 
The outer webs of the primaries (except the second) are spotted with 
ochraceous. The tail has six light and five dark bands. The specimen is 
apparently an adult female and was shot and prepared by the writer on 
October 15, 1895, near Mount Pleasant, 8. C. 

To what extent the list of South Carolina birds can be increased by the 
capture of northwestern birds there can be no conjecture—ARTHUR T. 
WAYNE, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


The Barn Owl on Long Island.— When Mr. Beard made the record of 
this species in ‘The Auk,’ Vol. XIX, p. 398, he evidently had overlooked 
the previous record of the same family of owls in Vol. III, p. 439.— 
WILLIAM DutcHeErR, New York. 


Barn Owl in Northern Ohio.—While the Barn Owl (Strix pratincola) 
is a fairly common bird in the State of Ohio south of Columbus, records 
of this bird from northern Ohio are rather scarce (cf Oberholser, Birds of 
Wayne Co., Ohio, p. 280). In a local collection here I found two mounted 
specimens, not sexed, of this species, both killed in the fall of rgo1 almost 
within the city limits of Tiffin. One of these had been kept in captivity 
for about six months by the coroner of Seneca County. A third speci- 
men was seen at the time the others were captured.—W. F. HENNINGER, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 
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Yellow-billed Cuckoo’s Egg in a Robin’s Nest.—On July 2, 1902, while 
examining various nests in a lot back of my house in Granby, Conn., as 
was my almost daily habit, I found in a Robin’s nest with two eggs, an 
egg of the Yellow-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus americanus). The nest proved 
to be deserted, although early on the 1st of July, when the Robin’s eggs 
were the sole contents, both birds were about. There is no mistaking the 
egg; light greenish blue, 1.31 X .93, elliptical. —STANLEY W. Epwarps, 
Granby, Conn. 


Breeding of the Alder Flycatcher (Emfpidonax traillit alnorum) near 
Plainfield, New Jersey.— In ‘ The Auk’ for January, 1901, I recorded the 
probable breeding of the Alder Flycatcher in Ash Swamp near Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 

The question was settled the following summer by finding two nests in 
that locality. The first, which I found on June 16, contained three eggs, 
which proved to be the full set. On the 20th I discovered another nest 
with three eggs, which had increased to four on the 23rd. These two 
nests were only a few rods apart, both placed in wild rose bushes within 
three feet of the ground. The sitting birds would slip away at my ap- 
proach and it was with some difficulty that I at length succeeded in seeing 
one of them actually on the nest. This nest and eggs I took and they are 
at present in my collection. 

The above dates show the Alder Flycatcher to be one of our latest 
breeders, ranking in this respect with the Goldfinch and the Cedar Wax- 
wing. 

I found this bird at two other localities in July, 1901 —a small swampy 
tract a mile west of Ash Swamp, and Great Swamp, Morris County, New 
Jersey —in each of which it undoubtedly nests. It seems probable, 
therefore, that it breeds in suitable localities all through northern New 
Jersey, and it will be of interest to learn how much, if any, further south 
its breeding range extends. It is not included in Thurber’s ‘ List of the 
Birds of Morris County,’ and in the recent ‘Birds of Princeton’ it is 
given as a transient only. 

While studying this little flycatcher in its haunts I recorded the ordinary 
song note as kra-teal or great deal. Later I found that Mr. P. B. Peabody 
had written it grea’ deal. This is, to my ear, the best representative of 
the note that I have seen. Sometimes, as stated by Mr. J. A. Farley in 
his recent article, it is given in almost one syllable as Arrea/, but I do not 
think that the apparent length or number of syllables is dependent on the 
distance of the bird, for I have heard the grea’ deal when within a few feet 
of the performer.—W. D. W. MILLER, Plainfield, N. J. 


Western Evening Grosbeaks Nesting in Mexico.— Out some 200 
miles from the city of Chihuahua and close to the Sonora line, I saw 
different bunches of Western Evening Grosbeaks (Coccothraustes vesper- 
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tinus montanus). This being in June, all were mated and preparing to 
nest. 

One day, while riding up a water-course in the heart of a great pine 
forest, I saw, but 20 or 30 yards away, a female Grosbeak with a beak full 
of dry grass, hopping on the ground, closely followed by three males. I 
drew up at once, and from the saddle I watched the actions of the birds, 
with the hope that I might discover the location of the nest. The three 
males, in their anxiety each one to be nearer than the other to the female, 
caused her to drop her load, and fly into a pine tree, the three males fol- 
lowing. The whole lot finally disappeared among the pines well up the 
hill-side. Examination of the tree into which the birds flew revealed 
nothing, and though I passed this spot every day or two, I saw nothing 
more of the birds. At other times I followed pairs that had come some 
distance to drink, from tree to tree over hills and hollows, with nothing 
but failure at the end. — Gro. F. BRENINGER, Phenix, Ariz. 


~ Another Record of phryothorus ludovicianus in Massachusetts.— As I 
was returning home about seven o'clock on the morning of September 6, 
1902, I stopped near the edge of a damp thicket of bushes and small trees, 
consisting of willows, red maples and gray birches, with tangles of briars 
and wild grapes. This tract, several acres in extent, is in the northern 
part of Fall River, Mass. After a few moments my attention was 
attracted by a new bird song. This came from a black alder bush, which 
was so thick I could not identify the singer. After singing there for a 
few moments, the bird hopped on to an exposed twig, and I at once 
secured it,—a male Carolina Wren. Dr. Dwight, after examining the 
bird, has kindly written me that it isa young bird, in juvenal plumage. 
Among other variations of the song, I noted some which I presume are 
those Mr. Chapman refers to as the ‘ tea-kettle’ notes.— OwrNn DuRFEE, 
Fall River, Mass. 


The Blue-gray Gnatcatcher in Massachusetts.—I observed a Gnat- 
catcher, doubtless the Blue-gray (Polioptila cerulea) at West Manchester, 
Mass., November 16, 1902. My attention was at first attracted by a 
new bird note —a nasal ¢wee — several times repeated. The bird was 
flitting about in the top of an apple-tree and gave me a good, though 
brief opportunity to note his catbird-like form and kinglet-like actions 
before he flew farther off. He was very active and soon disappeared 
entirely, but not without having shown me his blue-gray color against 
the green of a Norway spruce. Messrs. Howe and Allen’s list of the 
‘Birds of Massachusetts,’ credits the State with six records for this spe- 
cies —allin the fall (August 27 - December 18). West Manchester is only 
a few miles from Magnolia, where Mr. Outram Bangs took an immature 
female, August 27, 1879. — Francis H. ALLEN, Boston, Mass. 
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Ohio Notes.— The Red-headed Woodpeckers (Melanerpes erythro- 
cephalus) have practically deserted this section. Prior to 1899 they were 
numerous, but during the past three years they have become less and less 
common, until now they are almost extinct as far as this locality is con- 
cerned. Formerly almost every telegraph pole contained one or more 
nests, but this year I examined poles extending over sixteen miles but 
found only eleven nests. 

The only cause that can-be assigned for their disappearance is the 
erection of new poles which were, perhaps, too solid for the construction 
of nests. The other species of woodpeckers, which usually nest in trees, 
show no decrease. 

There has been a noticeable increase in the numbers of Baltimore 
Orioles in the past two years and now they are as common as Catbirds 
and Bluebirds. The Bluebirds (S/a//a sfalis) have decreased to some 
extent, but are still common. Cowbirds have deserted this immediate 
vicinity, while ten miles west they are numerous. — Nat S. GREEN, 
Camp Dennison, Ohio. 


Birds Killed by Hailstones.— On September 20, 1902, we had in ‘The 
Highlands’ of this city a severe hail-storm, lasting from 6.00-6.25 P. M., 
during which time hail from in. to § in. in diameter fell hard and fast. 
On the following morning, when the storm had cleared away, beneath the 
tall cottonwood trees at the intersection of West Twenty-fourth Avenue 
and Boulevard F, lay scores of little bodies of feathered dead. There 
were beneath fourteen trees eighty-four birds by actual count, one tree 
alone, the largest of them all, spreading its arms above the forms of 
twenty-five sleeping songsters. House Finches and English Sparrows, 
that on previous days had battled among the branches above now lay side 
by side, with half a dozen Robins interspersed.— A. H. FELGER, Denver, 
Colo. 


Vernacular Names of Birds.— In the present number_of ‘The Auk’ 
(pp- 38-42) Dr. Edwin W. Doran proposes certain rules for the construc- 
tion of vernacular names of birds, relating mainly to the use or non-use 
of the hyphen in certain classes of names. If the use of the hyphen could 
be permanently regulated by the formulation of a set of rules, how great 
a boon would be conferred upon writers, and particularly upon editors! 
As, however, the use of the hyphen varies within wide limits, in accord- 
ance with the radically different rules enforced by editors or publishing 
houses, from its practical non-use to its employment to connect remote 
elements into a compound word, there is little hope of securing a uniform 
system of hyphenization in the construction of bird names. Every observ- 
ing person knows that many of the current magazines have adopted what 
may fairly be termed an anti-hyphen fad, this greatly abused but very use- 
ful sign being practically tabooed by them as a connective between the 
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parts of compound words. Or, to put it still better, compound words are 
either printed as a single word or their elements are treated as separate 
words, generally the latter. But in publications which allow the hyphen 
its time-honored function, great diversity is met with in the manner of its 
use in just the class of cases to which Dr. Doran has called our attention. 

In discussing this matter by letter with Dr. Doran, I stated that I should 
greatly prefer current usage to his rules, and write Gyrfalcon and Sparrow 
Hawk instead of Gyr-falcon and Sparrow-Hawk. I should also write not 
only such names as Redpoll, Yellowthroat, and Bluebird without the 
hyphen, but also Kingbird, Nighthawk, and Meadowlark in the same 
way, as against King-bird, Night-Hawk, and Meadow-Lark, as required by 
his rules. 

This, of course, brought up the question of what is ‘ current usage’; 
and Dr. Doran replied that he would determine current usage, or “good 
usage,” or “general usage” by such authorities as the ‘Century Diction- 
ary,’ the ‘Standard Dictionary,’ Murray’s great ‘English Dictionary, 
and Newton’s ‘Dictionary of Birds,’ and states, no doubt correctly, that 
his rules conform to those employed in these authoritative works. In 
other words, hard-and-fast rules are followed for the determination of 
what phrases are properly to be written as compound words, requiring 
the use of the hyphen. The ‘Century,’ he admits, writes ‘Kingbird’ 
while all the others write ‘King-bird.” “One can hardly,” he says, “be 
said to go counter to good usage, with such authorities as these on his 
side; there are no better in the English-speaking world.” ! 

But is there not another side to the subject? The form words finally 
take in a language is reached by a process of change, or through ‘ evolu- 
tion,’ by the survival, perhaps not of the fittest, but of the form most 
favored. Many compound words now almost universally printed as one 
word without a hyphen, were originally used as two separate and distinct 
words, and later as a hyphenized compound word, and later still as a 
single word without any hyphen. For example, the word handbook is 
still current in three forms—hand book, hand-book, and handbook, 
though the first is now rare. Many similar cases must occur to every- 
one, especially among words that are comparatively new, owing their ori- 
gin to recent inventions and discoveries requiring the coining of new 
terms to indicate new processes, forces, and substances. 

Frequency of use of a compound word has obviously much to do with 
its form. It is common to write ‘forehead’ ‘fore-neck,’ and ‘hind neck,’ 


‘I trust there is no breach of courtesy in thus referring to a private corre- 
spondence. Dr. Doran has expressed the hope that a subject so important 
will be fully discussed, and for this reason preferred to publish his criticism of 
the A. O. U. Check-List vernacular names in ‘The Auk’; and has further- 
more had the kindness to suggest that I should publish my views on the sub- 
ject in the same issue of this journal. 
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the frequency of their use being indicated by the order in which they 
are here written. Forehead is a common everyday word in constant 
use ; fore-neck is in less frequent employ and is amore special term, while 
hind neck is comparatively infrequent; but in modern descriptive nat- 
ural history writing, where all are in frequent use, the tendency is to 
give all the same form, writing each phrase as a single word without the 
hyphen. In the same way we have, in the same class of descriptive writ- 
ing, ‘ toothrow,’ ‘ underparts,’ and ‘ upperparts,’ although the dictionaries 
treat each as either two separate words, or as requiring the hyphen. It 
is thus the users of words and not the dictionary makers, with their fixed 
rules based on ‘language-principles,’ that determine the form of much- 
used compound words. When ‘general usage’ has established the form 
of a word, contrary to the ruling of our ‘standard authorities,’ they later 
usually fall in line, as shown abundantly by the history of many com- 
mon word-forms. 

In the case of bird names (and other animal and plant names as well), it 
is more common to blend an adjective and a noun, as in bluebird, than 
two nouns as in nighthawk; and in the treatment of both these classes 
of words, our ‘ standard authorities,’ the dictionaries, are more or less 
inconsistent, for the reason just stated. For example, ‘flycatcher’ is 
almost universally written without a hyphen, while ‘ gnatcatcher’ and 
‘ oystercatcher’ are almost as uniformly written with a hyphen. In the 
Check-List, and almost universally, except in the dictionaries and in 
English publications, we have Barn Owl, Orchard Oriole, and Marsh 
Hawk, instead of Barn-Owl, Orchard-Oriole, and Marsh-Hawk, etc. In 
the Check-List, we have Meadowlark and Nighthawk, on the ground that 
in the one case the bird is not a lark and in the other, is not a hawk; and 
the name in each case is written solid as one word for the purpose of indi- 
cating the fact by making a new name. 

The rule requiring the compounding and hyphenizing of such bird 
names as Ivory Gull, Herring Gull, Wood Duck, Night Heron, Clapper 
Rail, Stilt Sandpiper, Mountain Plover, Passenger Pigeon, Wood Ibis, 
Song Sparrow, Cliff Swallow, Tree Creeper, etc., is a purely arbitrary, 
dictionary ‘language principle,’ so long as Gray Gull, Green Heron, 
Brown Creeper, Painted Bunting, Varied Thrush, and all similar bird 
names are treated by the same ‘ language-principles’ as composed of two 
separate words. The practical inconvenience of enforcing the dictionary 
rules in such cases is considerable, since in indexes, in looking for Ivory 
Gull, Herring Gull, and similarly with other names, we would find our 
gulls scattered under half-a-dozen different letters of the alphabet, and 
our pigeons, sparrows, pewees, warblers, etc., similarly dispersed. In 
the case of the Ivory Gull, ivory is just as much a descriptive adjective 
as gray, or black-backed, referring to its color (inaccurately of course), 
and not indicating that it is made of ivory or has anything to do with 
ivory. ‘Water-Thrush’ is thus written in the Check-List especially to 
indicate that it is not a thrush, and ‘ Quail-Dove to indicate a group of 
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pigeons that, superficially at least, have a resemblance to both quails and 
doves. It would be better to write the first waterthrush, in conformity 
with meadowlark and nighthawk. 

In short, the whole matter resolves itself into a question of convenience, 
since convenience determines use, which in turn is ‘current usage’; and 
current usage as already said, is not necessarily established by our ‘ stand- 
ard authorities,’ but by the people to whom the words are most necessary, 
and by whom they are hence most used. In British English many words 
are spelled differently from what they are in American English, and 
hyphens are used in the former much more freely, as a rule, than in the 
latter. In American publications of all sorts, except dictionaries, the 
names of birds, animals and plants are written, as regards hyphenized 
words, practically in accordance with the system followed in the A. O. U. 
Check-List. By the British method, and by Dr. Doran’s rules, we should 
lose most of our sparrows, gulls, plovers, rails, etc., and should have, in 
their places, Song-Sparrows, Tree-Sparrows, Field-Sparrows, Sage-Spar- 
rows, Vesper-Sparrows, and similarly hyphenized gull-names, plover- 
names, rail-names, and so on to the end of the list, producing little short 
of a revolution in the arrangement of our bird names in indexes, and in 
the use of the hyphen in vernacular names of animals in general, and 
the introduction of a method entirely contrary to present tendencies in 
American English. Better a little inconsistency than hard-and-fast rules 
that tend to inconvenient and cumbersome word-forms without any ade- 
quately offsetting advantage. —J. A. ALLEN, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New 
York City. 


RECENT LITERATURE. - 


Ridgway’s ‘Birds of North and Middle America.’ Part II.—It is with 
great pleasure that we record the appearance of Part II' of Mr. Ridgway’s 
‘ Birds of North and Middle America.’ In reviewing Part I (Auk, XIX, 


' The Birds | of | North and Middle America: | A Descriptive Catalogue | 
of the | Higher Groups, Genera, Species, and Subspecies of Birds | known to 
occur in North America, from the | Arctic Lands to the Isthmus of Panama, 

| the West Indies and other Islands | of the Caribbean Sea, and the Gala- 

pagos Archipelago. | By | Robert Ridgway, | Curator, Division of Birds. | — 
| Part II. | Family Tanagride—The Tanagers. | Family Icterida — The 
Troupials. | Family Coerebide — ‘The Honey Creepers.— Family Mniotiltide 
— The Wood Warblers. | — | Washington: | Government Printing Office. | 
1902. = Bulletin of the United States National Museum, No. 50. Part Il. — 
S8vo, pp. i-xx + 1-834, pll. i-xxii. 
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Jan. 1902, pp. 97-102) the scope and general character ot this great work, 
the classification adopted, and the method of treatment employed, were 
stated at some length; it is hence necessary in the present connection 
merely to state the scope and some of the special points of the present 
volume. 

Part I included only the single great tamily Fringillide, while Part II 
covers the four families Tanagride, Icteride, Coerebide, and Mniotiltide. 

As previously noted, Mr. Ridgway has transferred the genera Pitylus 
and Saltator from the Tanagride to the Fringillide. The genus Calyfto- 
philus is also now excluded and provisionally referred to the Mimide ; 
certain species referred by Dr. Sclater to the genus Chlorospiza, forming 
the genus Hemispingus Cabanis, are removed to the Mniotiltide ; and the 
genus /ridophanes Ridgway is transferred from the Carebide to the 
Tanagride. As now constituted, 21 genera of Tanagride come within 
the scope of the present work, and are represented by 112 species and 
subspecies. 

The family Icteride comprises 22 genera and 111 species and subspecies, 
of which 42 are included under the single genus /cferus, which the author 
finds himself unable to satisfactorily divide into subgenera. He also 
confesses his inability to separate the family into subfamilies, notwith- 
standing the wide extremes in structure and habits shown by its different 
components. 

The family Coerebide includes 6 genera and 29 species and subspecies. 

The family Mniotiltide has 28 genera and 181 species and subspecies, 
ot which 57 belong to the single genus Dendroica, 14 to Helminthophila, 
23 to Geothlypis, and 9 to Basileuterus. “Helminthophila cincitnnatiensis 
(Langdon) is not introduced into the ‘key’ for the reason that it is ob- 
viously a hybrid between and Oporornts formosa”; H. lawrencet 
and H. leucobronchialts, however, are treated as species, but the problem 
of their relationships is considered a very complicated one, it being 
“altogether probable .... that dichromatism as well as hybridism enters 
into the question of their origin.” It seems hard to lay the ghost of 
Wilson’s Muscicapa minuta, or ‘Small-headed Flycatcher,’ which here 
still masquerades as Wilsania microcephala Ridgway, on account of “the 
peculiar combination of characters indicated in the original description 
being shared by no other bird to my [Ridgway's] knowledge.” That 
there could have been any error in Wilson’s description is not intimated. 
The Sylvia montana of Wilson (Dendroica montana of the A. O. U. 
Hypothetical List) is, however, synonymised as the young of D. virens; 
but Audubon’s Sylvia carbonata is given a place as Dendroica carbonata, 
although it “continues to be known only from Audubon’s description and 
colored plate.” 

Among the new species and subspecies here described for the first time 
are two from the United States, namely, Compsothlypis americana rama- 
line (p. 486, geographic distribution added on p. 783), the Mississippi 
Valley form of the Parula Warbler, which is said to havea breeding range 
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“from Louisiana and Texas to Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota”; and 

Wilsonia pusilla chryseola, separated as a Pacific coast form of W. #. 
pileolata, breeding from southern California to British Columbia. The 
new extralimital forms include Phantcothraupis rubica nelsoni, from 
Yucatan; Geothlypis incompta, from Abaco Island, Bahamas; Geothlypis 
extgua, from Andros Island, Bahamas; Geothklypis flavida, from New 
Providence, Bahamas; Geothlypis nelsoni microrhyncha, from Hidalgo, 
Mexico; Bastleuterus culicivorus flavescens, from the State of Jalisco, 
Mexico; and 2hodinocincla rosea eximea, separated as the Central Amer- 
ican form of true rosea of South America.! 

In respect to generic changes, Megaguiscalus is raised to a full genus 
for the Boat-tailed Grackles, as is Hologutscalus for the West Indian 
Grackles, thus restricting Quiscalus to Q. guiscula and its subspecies. 
Peucedramus is very properly raised to a full genus for the Olive Warbler ; 
Oporornis and Chamethiypis are also raised to full genera, and the old 
genus Sefophaga is restricted to S. ruticilla and S. picta. 

Under Chamethlypis, Geothlypis poliocephala ralphi of the A. O. U. 
Check-List is considered inseparable from true Joliocephala. Of Piranga 
rubriceps, introduced into the Check-List as a straggler (standing as 
[607.1] ) on the basis of its capture in California, Mr. Ridgway says: “The 
identification of the specimen on which the record is based in undoubtedly 
correct; but even granting no mistake has been made as to the specimen 
having actually been taken in California, the occurrence must have been 
wholly fortuitous, most likely an escape from captivity, and the species 

_ has no claim to a place in the North American fauna” (p. 776). It is so 
exclusively a South American bird that it is treated as extralimital to the 
scope of the work here under notice. In all probability /cterus icterus, a 
South American Oriole said to have been taken at Charleston, S. C., has 
no better claim to a place in our list, and should be similarly excluded. It 
may be added that several ‘Texas’ birds admitted provisionally on the 
authority of Giraud,—as Setophaga miniata, Cardellina rubrifrons, 
Ergaticus ruber, and the two species of Basileuterus — receive no confir- 
mation of their claim to recognition as Texas species, the collation of the 
records and material thus far gathered only serving to throw greater doubt 
upon the supposed Texas origin of Giraud’s specimens on which these 
species are alleged to have been originally based. The nearest point of 
record for several of them is still the highlands of Mexico. 

Icterus audubonii is treated as a subspecies of 7. melanocephalus. The 


1 We would suggest that it would be a convenience to reviewers and bibli- 
ographers, and probably to others, if the author would indicate, either in the 
text, table of contents, or in a separate list, the new forms described, as they 
are not always clearly indicated in the text, and have to be determined by an 
examination of the context. Omission is also made, in several instances, to 
indicate a type specimen for the new form, 
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range of Agelatus pheniceus richmond: is extended northward to include 
“the coast district and lower Rio Grande Valley of southern Texas,” 
which therefore brings it within the limits of the Check-List. Al! the 
North American forms of Sturneli/a are made subspecies of magna, except 
neglecta, which Mr. Ridgway continues to look upon as a full species. 

Mr. Ridgway admits eight forms of the Geothlypis trichas group, and 
discusses at some length their distribution and relationships, as also the 
seven forms recognized from the Bahamas. We regret the lack of space 
to transcribe his very interesting presentation of the case. G. frichas 
scirpicola Grinnell is considered as not separable from G. ¢. arizela 
Oberholser. 

The present volume exceeds the first in size by about one hundred 
pages, and includes §5 more species and subspecies, Part I] containing 
433 — 316 species and 117 subspecies. The 22 plates illustrate the struct- 
ural details of 77 genera. 

In execution Part II conforms in all its details with Part I, so that the 
explanation of methods of treatment, and the high commendation already 
given for Part I, apply equally to Part II, which is marked throughout by 
the extreme care and thoroughness so well known to characterize Mr. 
Ridgway’s technical work. Finally, we heartily congratulate the author 
and all ornithologists that we have assurance that Part III is so well 
advanced that we may confidently expect its publication before the end of 
the present year, it being already in press. —J. A. A. 


Mrs. Bailey’s ‘ Handbook of Birds of the Western United States.’ !— 
As stated in the publisher’s announcement, “This book is intended to do 
for the western part of the United States what Mr. Frank M. Chapman’s 
‘Handbook’ has done for the East. It is written on similar lines, and 
gives descriptions and biographical sketches of all our western birds in a 
thoroughly scientific yet not unduly technical form, including all the 
United States species not treated by Chapman, besides those which are 
common to both sections of the country.” This is a perfectly fair state- 
ment of the scope and character of the work, which in method of execu- 
tion and accuracy of detai! merits the highest commendation. The author 
has had rare opportunities for personal observation of the birds in life of 
which she writes, having spent several seasons in the field in Texas, in 
Arizona, and in California, and has enjoyed an especially favorable 
environment for the production of a thoroughly accurate and well- 


1 Handbook of Birds | of the | Western United States | including | the 
Great Plains, Great Basin, Pacific Slope, | and Lower Rio Grande Valley | By 
Florence Merriam Bailey | With thirty-three full-page plates by Louis | Agassiz 
Fuertes, and over six hundred cuts in the text | [Vignette] Boston and New 
York | Houghton, Mifflin and Company | The Riverside Press, Cambridge 
| 1902 —12mo, pp. i-xc-+1-512. Price, $3.50, postage extra. 
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balanced manual of the birds of the western United States. Indeed, as 
stated in her ‘prefatory note,’ she has had the advice and the help of 
experts, and the resources of the National Museum and Biological Survey 
collections as a basis for the technical side of her work. 

In an ‘introduction’ of nearly 80 pages are stated, first, the general 
sources of information upon which she has relied in the general treat- 
ment of the subject. Then follows a section (pp. xxvi—xxxiii) on collect- 
ing and preparing birds, nests, and eggs by her husband, Mr. Vernon 
Bailey, who has also contributed more or less of the biographical matter 
throughout the book. There are directions for note-taking and keeping 
journals, and several pages on ‘life zones,’ with a map, by her brother Dr. 
C. Hart Merriam, of the United States west of about the 1ooth meridian 
and northern Mexico, shaded to indicate the various life areas. ‘ Migra- 
tion’ and ‘economic ornithology’ are briefly treated, and there are half a 
dozen pages on‘ bird protection’ by Dr. T.S. Palmer. Then follow a num- 
ber of briefly annotated local lists, most of them here for the first time pub- 
lished, as: ‘List of the Birds of the vicinity of Portland, Oregon,’ by A. 
W. Anthony ; ‘ List of Water Birds of San Francisco Bay,’ by William H. 
Kobbé ; ‘ List of Birds of Santa Clara Valley and Santa Cruz Mountains, 
exclusive of Water Birds,’ by Walter K. Fisher; ‘ List of Birds to be 
looked for in the vicinity of Pasadena,’ by Joseph Grinnell; ‘ List of Birds 
of Cheyenne and vicinity, by Frank Bond. A ‘List of the Birds of 
Fort Sherman, Idaho,’ is compiled from the late Dr. J. C. Merrill’s notes 
in Vols. XIV and XV of ‘ The Auk,’ and a list for Pinal, Pima, and Gila 
Counties, Arizona, is compiled from W. E. D. Scott’s papers published in 
Vols. Wi-V of ‘The Auk.’ An important but very condensed list of 
‘Books of Reference’ occupies pp. Ixxxiii-Ixxxviii. 

The main body of the work (pp. 1-477 treats of the species and sub- 
species in systematic sequence, in the order of the A. O. U. Check-List, 
and following its nomenclature. An appendix gives a ‘ Field Color Key’ 
to the genera of the more common passerine birds, and is followed by a 
very full index. The systematic portion of the book is furnished with 
very freely illustrated keys to the higher groups, as well as the usual keys 
to the genera and species. Mr. Fuertes’s 36 full-page plates illustrate in 
full-length figures leading types of the bird life of the region, and a large 
number of additional heads, by the same author, and here first published, 
contribute further to the attractiveness, as well as usefulness of the work. 
Many new outlines of structural features are added from drawings by Miss 
Franceska Weiser, while a large number of additional illustrations are 
from the publications of the Biological Survey, ‘The Auk,’ ‘ Osprey,’ and 
the author’s previous works. Besides all these, a large number of photo- 
graphic illustrations from bird skins are introduced, often with excellent 
effect, but, owing largely to the small scale of the reproduction, not infre- 
quently they fail to be either very useful or attractive embellishments. 

’ Without going further into details, it may suffice to say that the author 
is to be congratulated on having produced a very much needed Handbook 
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in a thoroughly creditable manner, and has thereby merited the thanks of 
thousands of bird students to whom her book will truly prove a ‘ boon.’— 
J. A.A. 


Brewster’s ‘ Birds of the Cape Region of Lower California.’ !— The 
Cape Region of Lower California, as here defined, comprises the terminal 
portion of the peninsula “ southward from the northern base of the moun- 
tains between La Paz on the Gulf shore and the town of Todos Santos on 
the Pacific Coast,” and is a sharply defined faunal and floral area, charac- 
terized by peculiar climatic conditions which have left their impress upon 
the animal and plant life. It is a mountainous country, separated from 
the more northern part of the peninsula by a low desert tract which forms 
a formidable barrier to the extension of plant and animal life, either from 
the north southward or from the south northward. It has arather humid 
climate, and is situated on the edge of the tropics, the Tropic of Cancer 
crossing the center of the region. Its area embraces about two degrees of 
latitude and one of longitude. 

The basis of this excellent monograph consists of a collection of “up- 
wards of 4,400 birds” made for the author by Mr. M. Abbott Frazar in 
1887. An ‘Introduction’ of twelve pages is devoted largely to an itiner- 
ary of the trip, which describes in detail the localities where Mr. Frazar 
collected, and also defines the region and indicates its peculiar physical 
characteristics. The ‘Systematic Notice of the Birds’ occupies pages 
13-219, and is followed by a bibliography, anda good index. Mr. Brew- 
ster regrets that there is so little to record respecting the life histories of 
the species, Mr. Frazar’s field notes proving scanty, and other ornitholo- 
gists who have visited the region seem to have been more intent on 
gathering and preparing specimens than on recording field observations. 
“The main portion of my paper,” says the author, “ treats only of birds 
which are definitely known to have occurred in the Cape Region, but in 
dealing with the distribution of such of these as are not confined to this 
area, I have consulted —and frequently cited, also— all the more impor- 
tant records that I could find relating to the central and upper parts of the 
Peninsula as well as to southern California, and in addition I have out- 
lined, briefly, the general range of each species or subspecies along the 
Pacific coast, hoping thereby to show more clearly the precise relations in 
which the different forms stand geographically to the Cape fauna.” 

Acknowledgment is made to his assistant, Mr. Walter Deane, for the 
preparation of the bibliography, which includes some seventy titles, and 
for preparing the synonymy. He has performed the task, says Mr. 
Brewster, “ with infinite care and faithfulness, verifying every citation by 


1 Birds of the Cape Region of Lower California. By William Brewster. 
Bull. Mus. Comp. Zodl., Vol. XLI, No. 1. pp. 1-241, with Map. September, 
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direct examination of the original text. A fuller synonymy has been 
given for the thirty or more birds which appear to be either peculiar to 
the region under consideration or especially prominent members of the 
fauna.... The synonymy is intended to serve, at least primarily, merely 
as an index to what has been published on the characteristic birds of the 
Cape Region, and on the Jocal history only of those which visit it during 
migration or in winter, or which breed but casually or very sparingly 
within its confines.” 

The number of species recorded for the region is 167, with 88 additional 
subspecies, or a total of 255 forms. Of these four are described as new, 
and 36 are recorded for the first time as occurring in the Cape Region. 
The new forms are: Totanus melanoleucus frazari, Megascops xantusi, 
Bubo virgintanus elachistus,and Tachycineta thalassina brachyptera. 
The latter is mentioned as “ an interesting illustration of the recognized 
fact that isolated, non-migratory birds are given to having shorter wings 
than those which regularly perform extended journeys.” Mr. Brewster 
had previously described three new species and nine new subspecies from 
this same collection, which makes sixteen new forms characterized by 
him from the Cape Region, or one halt of those recognized as peculiar 
to it. 

Among the noteworthy points in the present admirable paper is a dis- 
cussion of the relationship of Brachyrhamphus craveri and B. hypoleucus, 
Mr. Brewster reaching the conclusion that the doubts that have been 
expressed as to their specific distinctness are without foundation. The 
conclusion is also reached, after the comparison of a large amount of 
material, that Buteo borealis lucasanus is not separable from B. 8. cal- 
urus. Specimens from the Cape St. Lucas region are slightly smaller 
than more northern examples of calurus, as would be expected, but “ so 
far as color and markings are concerned they cannot be separated from 
calurus.” Melanerpes formicivorus angustifrous is considered as “ sfec#- 
fically” distinct “ from its nearest allies,” but no reasons for this opinion 
are here stated. The Cape form of Mytarchus cinerascens is believed to be 
worthy of subspecific recognition, under the name fertinax applied to it 
by Baird in 1859, but it has not of late been considered as separable from 
ctnerascens. On the other hand, Mr. Brewster finds that the characters 
ascribed to Sayornis nigricans semiatra, as distinguished from nigricans, 
are “ too trifling and inconstant to deserve anything more than passing 
notice.” He agrees with Mr. Ridgway that the so-called Astragalinus 
psaltria arizone is “ scarcely a definite form.” Ammodramus halophilus 
is considered as not separable from A. rostratus guttatus, or at least, that 
it is premature to give it recognition till we know more about it. V#reo 
gilvus swainsoni is believed to be “a good subspecies.” The case of 
Hylocichla guttata nana (Aud.) is discussed at length, and the reasons 
fully given for the revival of the name xana for the small Hermit Thrush 
of the Pacific coast region. 

The ‘ Cape Region’ of Lower California has long been of special interest, 
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owing to its geographical position and peculiar physicai characteristics, 
and Mr. Brewster’s detailed and painstaking analysis of its bird life is a 
most welcome addition not only to the literature of ornithology but to 
geographical zodlogy. — J. A. A. 


Henshaw’s ‘ Birds of the Hawaiian Islands.”'— The author modestly 
says: “There being at present no popular work upon Hawaiian birds, the 
present little volume has been prepared with the view of breaking ground 
in this department, and with the hope that it may prove of assistance to 
those who are already bird-lovers and, as well, may stimulate others to 
Bs + become such.” While thus avowedly popular in character, it is much out 
i) of the line of ordinary popular bird books, inasmuch as it deals with ques- 
had tions outside of the usual range of such works. Nearly the first quar- 
i : ter of the book is devoted to such general subjects as the origin of the 
H Hawaiian avifauna, its peculiar environmental conditions, environmental 
; 4 changes disastrous to Hawaiian birds, the diseases of Hawaiian birds, the 

f ornithological knowledge of the natives, the history of ornithological 
Vy ! investigations in the islands, faunal zones, etc. This is followed by 

4 


he ‘Part II. Descriptive, which gives a very full biographical account of 
each species, and a description of its external characters. Following this 
i is a table showing the geographical distribution of the native species by 
By islands, and an index. 
The number of species treated is 125, “including residents, migrants 


} a and strays, together with a few that are extinct or practically so.” Eleven 
| ee species have been introduced into one or more of the islands and have 
it become more or less firmly established. ‘“ There are 60 species of wood- 
if land Passeres that are endemic and are peculiar to the islands, these being 
distinctively Hawaiian Birds.” ‘ 
is Notwithstanding the fact that in recent years so much has been done 
a to make known scientifically the birds of the Hawaiian Islands, through 
HH | the great works of Mr. Scott B. Wilson and Mr. Walter Rothschild, and 
i the lesser writings of other investigators, we have here for the first 
ae time an attempt to place within the reach of the ordinary bird lover a 
descriptive list combined with a full account of what is known of their 
life histories, based largely on the original observations of the author. 
1 AE “With the exception of a few species,” says Mr. Henshaw, “that are 
EE evidently comparatively recent comers from America, like the Night 
Te Heron, Gallinule, Marsh Hawk, and the Short-eared Owl, Hawaiian 
i ThE birds are quite unlike any others. They fall naturally into a few groups 
Cie of related species, and so different are they from the birds of other lands 
ie i that their relationships are traceable only with great difficulty.”” Accord- 
: | oi 1 Birds of the Hawaiian Islands | being a | Complete List | of the | Birds of 
{! 4 Th the Hawgiian Possessions | with Notes on their Habits | By | H. W. Henshaw 
— | — Price $1.00 | — | Honolulu, H. I. | Thos. G. Thrum, Publisher. | 1902 — 
8vo, pp. 146. 
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ing to Dr. Gadou, the greater part of the distinctively Hawaiian birds 
belong to the single family Drepanidide, almost beyond doubt of Amer- 
ican origin, and find their nearest relationship in the American family 
Ceerebide. They were probably the first birds to obtain a foothold in the 
islands, and later received a few additions from Australia. 

Hawaiian birds apparently do not take kindly to innovations, and pre- 
fer the virgin forests to the proximity of man. “Unlike many European 
and American birds, which flourish in the garden and orchard and find 
comfort and safety in man’s protection, none of the island species seem to 
desire to be on neighborly terms with man, or to be capable of adapting 
themselves to the changes which foliow in his wake. For a time they are 
content to fly over his clearings and to feed in the forest hard by ; but to 
nest by his door and profit by his bounty seem to be foreign to their wild 
natures and presently, unable to reconcile themselves to his unwarranted 
intrusion into their ancient fastnesses, they retreat to the unvexed and vir. 
gin forest.” The destruction of the forests, that has followed the invasion 
of civilized man, is hemming them into constantly diminishing areas, 
“and inga few years the opportunity to study the habits of some of the 
unique bird forms which have been developed upon these islands will be 
lost forever.” Even slight changes in environmental conditions have a 
marked influence and species “even become extinct when the causes seem 
wholly inadequate.” Mr. Henshaw believes that among the causes of the 
decline of certain species is “the necessity of continuous inbreeding,” and 
gives his reasons at considerable length for this belief, citing examples in 
illustration. They are also obviously affected by prolonged storms and 
slight changes of temperature, and are also subject to diseases, especially 
by the growth of tumours on the feet, and sometimes about the mouth. 
These tumours have been found to be of bacillic origin, and are most 
prevalent on “the windward side of Hawaii, where the annual rainfall is 
from 130 to 180 inches.” Apparently fully one tenth of the. species of 
Hawaiian birds are either extinct or rapidly approaching extinction, or 
about one sixth of the distinctively Hawaiian forms. 

In referring to the work of Mr. R. C. L. Perkins, who began collecting 
in 1892, Mr. Henshaw notes that as his large collections contained but 
one new species, we may consider that the list of Hawaiian birds is prac- 
tically complete, but the still more important study “of their life histories, 
of their relations to each other and to the avifauna of other lands,” 
‘remains as a still more important study. To this end the author’s ‘ Birds 
of the Hawaiian Islands’ is an important contribution, as well as an incen- 
tive and an aid to future observers. —J. A. A. 


Snodgrass and Heller on the Birds of Clipperton and Cocos Islands. '— 


! Papers from the Hopkins Stanford Galapagos Expedition, 1898-1899. XI. 
The Birds of Clipperton and Cocos Islands. By Robert Evans Snodgrass 
and Edmund Heller. Proc. Washington Acad. of Sciences, Vol. IV, pp. 501- 
520. Sept. 30, 1902. 
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Clipperton Island lies in latitude 10°17! north and 109° 13! west, ana 
about 600 miles distant from the mainland, the nearest point of which is 
the west coast of Mexico, near Acapulco. It is littie more than a coral 
reef, practically without vegetation, and its land fauna consists of a few 
species of sea birds, which resort to it in immense numbers for a breeding 
station, a single species of lizard, a dragonfly, a beetle, and a few diptera. 
Cocos Island, situated about five degrees further south and some twenty- 
two degrees further east, off the west coast of Costa Rica, and about 250 
miles from the mainland, is mountainous and covered with trees and a 
dense undergrowth. The plant species are few, however, and the land 
fauna consists of a few indigenous birds, a lizard, and a few species of 
insects. Though visited by several kinds of water birds, it is not, like 
Clipperton Island, a great breeding resort for sea fowl. Both islands are 
described in much detail, and most of the birds obtained at each are 
described at length. The birds recorded from both islands number only 
15 species, of which only five —all boobies and terns — are recorded from 
Clipperton Island and 1o from Cocos Island, while two are common to 
both localities. Two of the species, a tern and a booby, were first described 
by the authors of the present paper from specimens taken by them at these 
islands. Of the four indigenous land birds found at Cocos, three are 
peculiar to the island, two of them having been first made known by Mr. 
A. W. Anthony in 1895.—J. A. A. 


Knight’s ‘The Birds of Wyoming.’!— This is a fully annotated and 
well illustrated list, based in part on “published reports pertaining to the 
birds of the State,” partly on unpublished observations of ornithologists 
or collectors of Wyoming birds, and partly on collections made especially 
for the museum of the University of Wyoming by Mr. Chas. W. Gillmore, 
now of the Carnegie Museum. Mr. Knight, being a geologist, makes no 
claim to being an ornithologist, and appears to have prepared the work in 
response to constant inquiries “for some literature on the birds of the 
State,” which, as curator of the museum, he felt called upon to furnish. 
He is entitled to congratulations on having prepared what seems to be 
an excellent list of the birds of Wyoming, which, with the other per- 
tinent matter included, forms a ‘ Bulletin’ that must be of great assistance 
to students of Wyoming birds. The introductory matter includes a résumé 
of the literature pertaining to the subject, ‘A Note on Studying Birds,’ 
and a reprint of Prof. Laurence Bruner’s ‘ Birds in their Relation to 
Agriculture,’ this preliminary matter occupying pp. 1-23, while a supple- 


1 The Birds of Wyoming. By Wilbur C. Knight. Bulletin No. 55. Wyo- 
ming Experiment Station, University of Wyoming, Agricultural College De- 
partment, Laramie, Wyoming. September, 1902. 8vo, pp. 174, with 48 full- 
page half-tone plates and numerous text illustrations. Sent free upon request, 
by the Director of the Experiment Station. 
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ment gives the Bird and Game laws of the State. ‘A Preliminary List of 
the Birds of Wyoming, with Notes,’ occupies pp. 22-158, recording 288 
species and subspecies, to which is added a ‘ Hypothetical List’ of 12 
species. The annotations relate mainly to the manner of occurrence of 
the species, but include also, in the case of the hawks and owls, copious 
extracts from Dr. A. K. Fisher’s report on the food of hawks and owls, 
and in the case of the blackbirds from Prof. F. E. L. Beal’s report on the 
food of these birds. ‘The numerous plates, and the illustrations of struc- 
tural details in the text, all drawn by Mr. Frank Bond, and here for the 
most part first published, add greatly to the usefulness and attractiveness 
of this praiseworthy effort to give needed information about the birds of 
Wyoming. —J. A. A. 


Henninger’s List of the Birds of Middle Southern Ohio.!— This list 
is based on the observations of the author during the period from August 
15, 1894, to July 1, 1902, and is the first formal list of the birds of the 
region, which is stated to be restricted mainly to Scioto and Pike Counties. 
The list numbers 216 species, of which two are introduced, and seven are 
considered as ‘hypothetical’ and placed in a separate category. The list 
is not put forth as a complete enumeration of the birds of the region, but 
as a trustworthy list so far as it goes, each record having been carefully 
scrutinized, while most of the species recorded “are represented by speci- 
mens in the author’s or local collections.’”” The annotations relate mainly 
to relative abundance and the dates of migration. The list is thus a wel- 
come and important addition to faunal literature.—J. A. A. 


Blatchley’s ‘ A Nature Wooing.’ 2?— The scene of Professor Blatchley’s 
little book is mainly the vicinity of Ormond, Florida, and consists of 
observations, mostly in the form of a journal, on the animal and plant 
life of the region visited, being only to a small extent ornithological. 
It is written in a popular vein, by a scientific observer, an appendix 
of 20 pages giving formal lists of the species of various orders of in- 
sects collected, while assim there are numerous references to birds, 
reptiles, mollusks, etc. Pages 174-179 give, with illustrations, an account 
of the discovery of two humeri of the Great Auk in a shell mound at 
Ormond, as already recorded in ‘ The Auk’ (XIX, July, 1902, pp. 255-258) 
by Dr. O. P. Hay. The volume will afford pleasant reading to nature 
lovers, especially those visiting the region to which it relates.— J. A. A. 


1 A Preliminary List of the Birds of Middle Southern Ohio. By Rev. W. F. 
Henninger. The Wilson Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 3, Sept., 1902, pp. 77-93- 

* A Nature Wooing at Ormond by the Sea. By W. S. Blatchley, Author of 
‘Gleanings from Nature.’ Indianapolis: The Nature Publishing Company. 
1902. 12mo, pp. 145, with 12 pll., map, and 63 text illustrations. Price, post- 
paid, $1.25. j 
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Keyser’s ‘ Birds of the Rockies.’ '— This is a narrative of the author’s 
experiences in a rather limited portion of Colorado, supplemented by an 
annotated list of the birds thus far recorded from the State, based, with due 
acknowledgment, on Prof. W. W. Cooke’s ‘ The Birds of Colorado.’ The 
author's field of observation included the immediate vicinity of Pike’s Peak, 
and other points in the Rockies to the northward and southward, and also 
excursions to the foothills and adjoining edge of the Plains to the east- 
ward. He evidently enjoyed his experiences with all the enthusiasm of 
an ardent bird lover, and recounts them at length in ecstatic phrases for 
the entertainment of those of similar ilk who may not have enjoyed his 
opportunities. He is often prolix and repetitive in telling of his feelings 
under these inspiring surroundings as well as in recording what he saw 
and learned in the way of new bird acquaintances, but he is evidently so 
sincere and so much in earnest that much can be pardoned. While the 
work is not given forth as a record of new discoveries, it cannot fail to be 
entertaining and enjoyable tothe class to which it most obviously appeals 
—the amateur bird lover. The book is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
Mr. Horsfall’s vignettes and marginal illustrations being very appro- 
priate and pleasing. Besides, Mr. Keyser is an intelligent observer, and 
has a good general knowledge of his subject. In his opening chapter, 
‘Up and Down the Heights,’ he has something to say of the vertical 
migration of birds in the Rockies, and of the faunal differences between 
this region and the States to the eastward of the Great Plains, —of the 
eastern forms one misses, of the western types that take their places, and 
of the representative, slightly differentiated forms that replace familiar 
eastern species. In the second chapter, ‘ Introduction to Some Species,’ 
certain eastern and western forms are compared, and in a pleasant way 
much information is conveyed that cannot fail to interest and instruct 
the average lay reader. The other eleven chapters, under the titles, 
‘Bald Peaks and Green Vales, ‘ Birds of the Arid Plain,’ ‘Over the 
Divide and Back,’ ‘ A Pretty Hummer,’ ‘ A Notable Quartette,’ etc., deal 
with some particular locality or excursion, or with some particular species 
or group of species, so that in the course of the volume most of the com- 
mon birds of the region come in for a share of the author’s attention. 
The colored plates, by Mr. Fuertes, of some of the more characteristic 
and striking species, contribute greatly to the general attractiveness of a 
book that is well worthy of extended sale, and which occupies a hitherto 
somewhat neglected field in the list of popular bird books. — J. A. A. 


' Birds of the Rockies | By Leander Keyser | Author of “ In Bird Land,” 


etc. | — | With Eight full-page Plates (four in color) | by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes ; Many Illustra- | tions in the Text by Bruce Horsfall, and | Eight 
Views of Localities from photographs | — | With a complete Check- | List of. 


Coloratlo Birds | [monogram]— | Chicago. A. C. McClurg and Co. | Nineteen 
Hundred and Two.—8vo, pp. i-xviii,+19-355, pll. 8 (4 in color), 8 full- 
page half-tones, and 30 half-tone marginal text cuts. 
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Burroughs’s ‘John James Audubon.’ ! — Of the twenty-five ‘ Beacon Biog- 
raphies’ thus far issued, only two relate to naturalists — Louis Agassiz and 
John James Audubon. 

The first was very happily treated by Alice Bache Gould,* and a more 
fitting author for the second could hardly have been found than John 
Burroughs, himself an ornithologist and a poet-naturalist, able to weigh 
Audubon’s work, and to sympathize with his tastes and ambitions. In 
the brief preface the author very fairly compares Audubon and Wilson, 
their temperaments, opportunities, methods of work and their achieve- 
ments. Then follows a ‘chronology’ of the important events in Audu- 
bon’s life, and a just and very readable résumé of his history, character, 
and works, based of course on previously published sources of informa- 
tion. He recounts the meeting of Audubon and Wilson at Louisville, 
Kentucky, in March, 1810, as told by Audubon himself, and also as briefly 
noted by Wilson. There are appropriate and very interesting extracts 
from Audubon’s journals and other writings, but mainly the biography is 
an admirably condensed account of Audubon’s life and character. In 
comparing Audubon with Wilson he says (preface, p. x): “Both men 
went directly to nature and underwent incredible hardships in exploring 
the woods and marshes in quest of their material. Audubon’s rambles 
were much wider, and extended -over a»much longer period of time. 
Wilson, too, contemplated a work upon our quadrupeds, but did not live 
to begin it. Audubon was blessed with good health, length of years, a 
devoted and self-sacrificing wife, and a buoyant, sanguine, and elastic 
disposition. He had.the heavenly gift of enthusiasm —a passionate love 
for the work he set out to do. He was a natural hunter, roamer, woods- 
man ; as unworldly as a child, and as simple and transparent. We have 
had better trained and more scientific ornithologists since his day, but 
none with his abandon and poetic fervor in the study of our birds.” 
Again (p. 33): “Wilson was of a nature far less open and generous than 
was Audubon. It is evident that he looked upon the latter as his rival, 
and was jealous of his superior talents; for superior they were in many 
ways. His drawings have far more spirit and artistic excellence, and his 
text shows far more enthusiasm and hearty affiliation with Nature. In 
accuracy of observation, Wilson is fully his equal, if not his superior.” 

Mr. Burroughs does not hesitate to openly question the accuracy of 
some of Audubon’s tales of adventure during his early wanderings, some 
of which “sound a good deal like an episode in a dime novel, and may 
well be taken with a grain of allowance.” Of his bird paintings, he says: 
“His bird pictures reflect his own temperament, not to say his nationality; 


' John James Audubon. By John Burroughs. The Beacon Biographies of 
Eminent Americans. Edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Boston: Small, 
Maynard and Company, 1902. 12mo, pp. xxii + 144. 

? See Auk, Vol. XVIII, 1901, p. 285. 
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the birds are very demonstrative, even theatrical and melodramatic at 
times. In some cases this is all right, in others it is all wrong. Birds 
differ in this respect as much as people do—some are very quiet and 
sedate, others pose and gesticulate like a Frenchman. It would not be easy 
to exaggerate, for instance, the flashings and evolutions of the redstart 
when it arrives in May, or the acting and posing of the catbird, or the 
gesticulations of the yellow-breasted chat, or the nervous and emphatic 
character of the large-billed water thrush, or the many pretty attitudes of 
the great Carolina wren; but to give the same dramatic character to the 
demure little song sparrow, or to the slow moving cuckoo, or to the 
pedestrian cowbird, or to the quiet Kentucky warbler, as Audubon has 
done, is to convey a wrong impression of these birds.”” The coloring, as, 
well as the posing, “is also often exaggerated.” But in view of all that 
Audubon accomplished, and often under such adverse conditions, “it ill 
becomes us,” says Mr. Burroughs, “to indulge in captious criticism.” 

In brief, Mr. Burroughs has well accomplished his task, and placed 
within the reach of the many persons interested in the personal history 
of the great pioneer painter-naturalist, in a handy and comparatively 
inexpensive volume, a concise history of his life, character, and works. 
The photogravure portrait serving as frontispiece is from the well-known 
painting by Healy, made in 1838, now owned by the Boston Society of 
Natural History. —J. A. A. 


Strong on the Development of Color in Feathers.—In a paper' of 40 
pages, illustrated with 9 plates, Dr. Strong gives a detailed account of his 
investigations of the development of color in feathers. The work was 
done in the Zodlogical Laboratory of Harvard University, under the 
direction of Dr. E. L. Mark. It was begun in the fall of 1899, and was 
continued at intervals for many months, the material used being princi- 
pally the remiges of the Common Tern (Sterna hirundo), but feather 
germs were also used from “ Passerina cirfs Linn., Passerina cyanea 
Linn., Munia atricapilla Hume, and the common dove,” and dry feathers 
from Cyanocitta cristata, Sialia sialis, Pitta sordida, Pitta moluccensis, 
Cotinga cayana, and Megascops asto. Dr. Strong was well qualified for 
the task by his special training in the requisite technique of such investi- 
gations, and enjoyed the exceptional advantages of a well equipped 
laboratory, famous for its facilities for histological investigation. The 
paper is necessarily highly technical, and the results and not the methods 
will here receive notice. 

A brief introduction is followed by ‘II. Methods and Materials’; ‘ III. 
The Development of the Feather,’ considered under ‘A. The Feather 


1 The Development of Color in the Definitive Feather. By R. M. Strong. 
Bulletin Mus. Comp. Zodl., Vol. XL, No. 3, pp. 146-186, pll. i-ix, October, 
1902. 
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Germ’; ‘B. The Differentiation of the Feather,’ as (1) the barbules, (2) the 
barbicels, (3) the barb, (4) the rhachis, (5) the residual cells, (6) the corni- 
fication and withdrawal of the feather. ‘IV. The Production of Color in 
the Feather’; ‘V. The Pigmentation of the Feather’; under which are 
considered, (A) the chemical nature of feather pigments, (B) the origin of 
pigment, and (C) the distribution of pigment in feathers. ‘VI. Change 
of Color without Molt’; ‘VII. Summary’ ; and ‘ Bibliography.’ 

In his introduction the author says: “A theory of change of color with- 
out molt was the subject of a rather warm controversy about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and there has been something of a revival of 
the discussion in the last few years. It has seemed to me that a solution 
of the problem could not be attained without a thorough consideration of 
the causes of color and its development.” 

Under ‘ VI. Change of Color without Molt,’ he states: “The changes 
in color claimed by many writers to occur without molt may be grouped 
under two heads: (1) the destructive, and (2) the constructive. Under 
destructive changes are included the results of abrasion and physical 
disintegration. Constructive changes include supposed regeneration and 
rearrangement of pigment.” Then follows a reference to the recent 
writers on the subject, who have claimed change of color without molt, 
of which he says: “Descriptions of repigmentation have been mostly 
pure speculation. Within a few years the following remarkable expla- 
nation of the pigmentation of the feather has been given by Keeler ('93) ”: 
which he then quotes. He cites the still more recent work of Birtwell, 
from whom he quotes concerning the supposed rearrangement of the 
melanin granules in the feathers of the Indigo Bunting; and also quotes 
Chadbourne’s argument for a so-called vital connection of the feather 
with the organism. After noting the claims of these and other authors, 
and explaining to some extent the sources of their errors, he says: “There 
is no satisfactory evidence of the occurrence of repigmentation . ... 

“Pigmentation takes place, as has been shown, at a very early stage in 
the differentiation of the feather, when the cells composing its fundament 
are in an active condition and in intimate relation with sources of nu- 
trition. In the case of melanin pigments, there are branched pigment 
cells which supply pigment in the form of rod-shaped granules directly to 
the feather fundament. The contention for a flow of pigment from the 
barbs into the barbules, etc. (Keeler), is at once made absurd by the fact 
that the barbules are pigmented before the barbs are differentiated. 

“Variations in color patterns are usually correlated with variations in 
the distribution of pigment in the earlier stages of the feather's develop- 
ment. When completed, the feather is composed of cells which have 
been entirely metamorphosed into a firm horny substance and its pigment 
is imbedded in that lifeless matter. The cells composing a barbule are 
fused into a solid, more or less homogeneous structure. The pigment of 
one portion of the barbule ts as effectually isolated from that of another as 


1 Not italicized in the original. 
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ts the coloring of various parts of a piece of agate.' Likewise in the barb 
and rhachis, pigment is definitely and permanently located either in the 
solid cortex or in effectually separated cells of the medulla; and there are 
no pores large enough to admit the passage of melanin granules. The 
characteristic longitudinal arrangement of melanin granules, which one 
finds at the close of cornification of the feather, is permanent. ... 

“ When the feather is completed, the dermal pulp possesses no func- 
tional connection with it; the barbs and barbules are then practically 
isolated from the vital processes of the organism and have no further 
power of growth. 

“ The arguments against change of color without molt through repig- 
mentation or regeneration may be summed up as follows: 

“1. Most feather pigments are too resistant to chemical reagents to 
warrant belief in their solution and redistribution. 

“2. Pigmentation of the feather has been observed to take place only 
in the younger stages of the feather germ. 

“3. At the end of cornification melanin granules have a definite 
arrangement, which is permanent. 

“4. When cornification has ensued, the various elements of the feather 
are hard, more or less solid, structures and their pigment contents are 
effectually isolated from one another. 

“5. There is no satisfactory evidence of the occurrence of repigmen- 
tation, and all the histological conditions render such an event highly 
improbable.” 

The results of his histological studies on the formation and growth of 
the feather, the differentiation of the various parts of its structure, the 
origin and supply of pigment to the feather, etc., are summarized in six- 
teen numbered paragraphs at the close of the paper, from which we quote 
the following: 

“15. Before cornification has ceased, all the pigment which the feather 
is ever to receive has been supplied to the cells composing its fundament 
[the growing base of the feather]. 

“16. Changes in the color of plumage may take place (1) by a molt, 
during which the new feathers may have the same pigmentation as their . 
predecessors or a different one; (2) by a loss of certain portions of the 
feather ; or (3) by physical disintegration in the cortex of the feather as 
the result of exposure. There is no satisfactory evidence of a process of 
repigmentation, and the histological conditions of the feather render such 
a process highly improbable.” 

Dr. Strong’s paper is one of the most noteworthy ornithological papers 
of the year, and should go far toward the settlement of the much dis- 
cussed question of the repigmentation of feathers. We have here the 
results of an impartial investigation by an expert histologist, in opposi- 
tion to speculation and conjecture, put forth by persons untrained in 
modern histological methods.— J. A. A. 


1 Not italicized in the original. 
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Dr. JAMES CuSHING MERRILL, a Fellow of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union, died at his home in Washington, D. C., on October 27, 1902. 
He was born March 23, 1853, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, where his 
boyhood was spent and the earlier part of his education obtained. He 
afterwards.attended school in Germany, and on returning to this country 
entered the Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania, from 
which he was graduated in 1874. About a year later he was appointed 
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Assistant Surgeon in the United States Army. For many years after this 
he was stationed at various military posts in the West and Southwest, 
where he devoted most of his leisure time to studying and collecting birds 
and their nests and eggs. He also collected insects, especially beetles, 
and to some extent mammals and fishes, and he was an ardent sportsman 
and hunter of big game. Nearly all of his specimens were given to per- 
sonal friends or to museums, the greater part of the bird skins going to 
Mr. Brewster’s collection, and most of the nests and eggs to the National 
Museum. 

On November 16, 1892, Dr. Merrill was married to Mary Pitt Chase of 
Maryland, and on March 13, 1894, he was made a full Surgeon with the 
rank of Major. Three years later (April 1, 1897) he was appointed Libra- 
rian of the Surgeon General’s Office at Washington. Here he spent the 
remainder of his days, performing, with his accustomed steadfastness and 
ability, tasks irksome to a man of his temperament, and so very arduous 
and confining that by degrees his health gave way under the strain. He 
kept steadily at his work, however, until within a few months of his 
death, although in the summer of 1902 he was induced to spend a few 
weeks at White Sulphur Springs, Virginia, in the vain hope that the rest 
and change might do him permanent good. 

Dr. Merrill was elected an Active Member of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union at its first Congress in 1883. He was intensely loyal to its 
interests and universally beloved and respected by its members, for he had 
rare personal charm and marked ability as a naturalist, although his 
extreme modesty prevented him from undertaking tasks and attaining 
honors to which he might otherwise have successfully aspired. He was 
by no means uninterested in purely technical matters of science and fully 
qualified, both by nature and training, for dealing with them effectively, 
but his published writings relate almost exclusively to personal field 
observations on the habits and distribution of western birds and mammals. 
They are not numerous but their quality is of the first order, for he was 
an exceptionally accurate and intelligent observer as well as a pleasing 
and finished writer. His more important ornithological papers are: — 
‘Notes on the Ornithology of Southern Texas, being a list of birds 
observed in the vicinity of Fort Brown, Texas, from February, 1876, to 
June, 1878’ (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., Vol. I, 1878, pp. 118-173) ; ‘Notes on the 
Birds of Fort Klamath, Oregon. With remarks on certain species by 
William Brewster’ (Auk, Vol. V, 1888, pp. 139-146, 251--262, 357-366) ; 
and ‘ Notes on the Birds of Fort Sherman, Idaho’ (Auk, Vol. XIV, 1897, 
PP- 347-357 ; Vol. XV, 1898, pp. 14-22). 

In accordance with a standing order of the Union respecting deceased 
Fellows, a special memorial of his life and work will be presented at the 
next Congress of the American Ornithologists’ Union, and published 
later in ‘The Auk.’ — W. B. 
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Dr. Emit Hous, a Corresponding Fellow of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union, died at Vienna, February 21, 1902, in the 55th year of his 
age. For the following notice of the life and work of this well-known 
African traveller and collector we are indebted to ‘The Ibis’ (July, 1902, 
p- 521). 

“ Dr. Holub was a native of Bohemia and of Czech descent. He was 
educated as an apothecary, but emigrated early to South Africa, and 
practised as a doctor at Kimberly and elsewhere. His original induce- 
ment to penetrate into the far interior of the country was his ardent taste 
for natural history, especially ornithology, to the pursuit of which his 
first seven years of travel were mainly devoted. His journeys were 
described in his ‘ Sieben Jahre in Stid-Afrika’ (Wien, 1881), a work which 
was translated into English and published in London. In conjunction 
with the late Freiherr v. Pelzeln, the collection of birds made on this 
occasion was described by him in a volume entitled ‘ Beitraige zur Orni- 
thologie Sudafrikas’ (Vienna, 1882). Dr. Holub subsequently returned 
to South Africa, and made a more extended expedition into the Marotse 
and Mashukulumbe countries north of the Zambesi, now forming part of 
Northern Rhodesia. During his four years’ wanderings on this occasion 
(1883-87) a large collection of native arms and implements, as well as of 
natural objects, was made, and was exhibited at Vienna on his return to 
Europe. This journey was described in his work ‘ Von der Capstadt ins 
Land der Maschukulumbe’ (2 vols., Vienna, 1890).” 


CHESTER BARLOw, a Member of the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
and one of the best known of the younger ornithologists of this country, 
died at Mountain View, Santa Clara County, California, Nov. 6, 1902. 
Death resulted from an incurable form of tuberculosis and took place 
after a few weeks of marked debilitation and but a few days of final 
confining sickness. Interment was made at Mountain View in the 
presence of a large number of friends, prominent among whom were 
many members of the Cooper Ornithological Club of which Mr. Barlow 
was a founder and the Secretary for nine years. 

Although but 28 years of age he had accomplished much for ornithology, 
and the position which he held among his fellows in California and 
among the younger ornithologists throughout the cuuntry was unique. 
He was a thoroughly self-made man, and the large degree of popularity 
which he enjoyed was due to sterling qualities combined with a loving 
disposition and an impressionable nature. He was educated in the com- 
mon schools of Santa Clara, California, and immediately after gradua- 
tion took a position as a clerk in the Santa Clara Valley Bank. Indeed, 
while still in school he helped support his widowed mother by assisting 
with the accounts at this bank in spare hours, having begun his career as 
stable boy for one of its senior officers. His ability and integrity soon 
won promotion, and in the course of a few years he became assistant 
cashier and later was elected a member of the board of directors. He 
was married Oct. 15, 1899, to Miss Jeannette Nicholls of Santa Clara, 
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and his home life was a very happy one. He spent all his leisure in the 
woods and fields indulging his love for the birds and things of nature, 
showing an energetic spirit and a rare enthusiasm. He knew the haunts 
of all the birds near his home in the Santa Clara Valley, and though his 
time was much occupied by business, he seldom failed to contrive a way 
to obtain a daily hour or two in the field during the spring and summer 
months. He was a careful and discriminating collector and a very ardent 
advocate of bird protection. He was also an enthusiastic and successful 
photographer, being one of the first in this country to obtain good 
pictures of birds in their haunts. Although having no special education, 
and making no profession of wide knowledge of technical ornithology, 
in his short career he unquestionably accomplished more for the advance- 
ment of bird study in California than any other one man has done. He 
was preéminently a man of action—a man who obtained results. He is 
entitled to all the credit for the original organization and much of 
the subsequent prosperity of the Cooper Ornithological Club. To his 
enterprise and foresight was due the birth of the Club’s ‘Bulletin,’ 
later ‘The Condor,’ and to his unfailing industry and vigilance, its 
recognized position at present as the best ornithological journal of its 
class in the world, As secretary of this club and as editor of ‘The Con- 
dor’ he became quite widely known, and his correspondence was exceed- 
ingly voluminous; and such was the charm of his nature that many who 
had never seen him learned to love him through the hearty, sympathetic, 
and likewise virile letters that he wrote them. It was his dearest wish to 
visit the eastern States to meet some of his correspondents and attend a 
congress of the A. O. U., and had he lived he would have done so as soon 
as circumstances permitted. As it is, those who mourn him are on both 
sides of the continent, and those to whom his death is almost like that of 
a brother are not a few. —W. H. O. 


Lupwic KUMLIEN, an associate of the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
died at his home in Milton, Wisconsin, Dec. 4, 1902, after long suffering 
from cancer of the throat, in the 50th year of his age. He was a son of 
the late Thure Kumlien, one of the pioneer naturalists of Wisconsin, anda 
valued correspondent of Baird, Brewer, Cassin and Lawrence, and was born 
at Sumner, Wisconsin, March 15, 1853. He was educated at the Albion 
Academy and the University of Wisconsin, and at the time of his death 
was Professor of Physics and Natural History in Milton College, to which 
he was chosen in 1891. He was for a time an assistant in the United 
States Fish Commission, and a special agent of Fisheries for the Tenth 
Census, and previously naturalist of the Howgate Polar Expedition, spend- 
ing two years in the Arctic regions, and forming very important col- 
lections in various departments of natural history. His report as 
naturalist of the expedition was published in 1879, forming Bulletin No. 
15 of the U.S. National Museum (8vo, pp. 179), entitled ‘Contributions to 
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the Natural History of Arctic America made in connection with the How- 
gate Polar Expedition, 1877-78’ (Birds, pp. 69-105). He contributed to 
the late G. Brown Goode’s ‘North American Food Fishes,’ and to 
various other publications of the Fish Commission, particularly in 
reference to the fishes of the Great Lakes, and was for a time employed in 
scientific work at the Milwaukee Public Museum. He was an occasional 
contributor of notes and short papers on ornithology to ‘ The Auk,’ ‘The 
Nidologist,’ ‘ Forest and Stream,’ and other natural history publications, 
but his most important ornithological publication was his report on the 
birds of the Howgate Expedition. He was married in 1892 to Miss 
Anabelle Carr, who, with three young children, survives him. 


Curtis CLay YounG, an Associate of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union since 1891, died at Port Daniel, Province of Quebec, Canada, July 
30, 1902. He was born in New York City, November 2, 1874, and was 
preparing at the Brooklyn Latin School to enter the Lawrence Scientific 
School of Harvard University when forced by ill health to abandon 
further formal study. His love of ornithology became his chief interest, 
and remained so until his death. In spite of increasing physical disability 
he made collecting trips to Port Daniel, Quebec, to Dutch Guiana, the 
Island of Trinidad, and the Bahamas. He was also a member of the 
Linnean Society of New York, and of the Brooklyn Institute. His 
collection of birds, numbering about 800 skins and 400 sets of eggs, is to 
be placed in the museum of Vassar College. — W. F. 


Perry O. Simons, widely known as an energetic and careful col- 
lector of birds and mammals, and for several years past employed by 
the British Museum to collect in western Mexico and in western South 
America, was assassinated by his native guide near Cuevas, Argentina, 
about the end of December,-1901. Through his career as a collector he 
accomplished so much for the promotion of science that it seems desirable 
to place on record in ‘The Auk’ some account of his life and services. 
For the following biographical sketch we are indebted to his brother, Mr. 
Luther B. Simons, of Maywood, Nebr., who for several years assisted 
his brother in his work in South America, and who has kindly furnished 
the facts here given in response to our solicitation. 

Mr. Simons was born at Mineral Point, Wisconsin, October 6, 1869, 
where he spent his boyhood on a farm, and took great pleasure in hunting, 
fishing, and trapping. In 1886 he left his Wisconsin home and went to 
Riverside, California. He always had a fondness for books, and a 
strong desire to secure an education. He was graduated from the River- 
side High School in 1893, and the following year entered Stanford Uni- 
versity. He spent four years in Stanford, his special course being 
electrical engineering. During the summer vacations he visited the 
mountains of California and Arizona, with other Stanford students, to 
hunt, fish, and collect specimens of birds and mammals, and soon became 
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an expert collector. In 1896-97 he was employed by Mr. W. W. Price to 
collect in Mexico. He left San Francisco November 25, 1896, accompanied 
by his brother, for Mazatlan, Mexico, and the next ten months were spent 
in collecting in the States of Sinaloa and Durango. The collection of 
manimals was purchased by the British Museum, and gave such satis- 
faction that Mr. Oldfield Thomas, the Curator of Mammals, soon engaged 
Mr. Simons for a three years collecting trip to the Andean region of South 
America. He was again accompanied by his brother. They left San 
Francisco September 28, 1898, on the steamer ‘City of Sidney.’ Work 
was begun at Guayaquil, Ecuador, and after collecting for some time at 
various points near the coast, the brothers crossed the Andes by way of 
Mount Chimborazo, and camped for some time at Riobamba. ‘From 
Riobamba,” to quote from Mr. Luther B. Simons’s letter, “we went down 
the Rio Chambo as far Rio Topo; then returning to Riobama we traveled 
southward, visiting Cuenca and Loja, two prominent cities in the high- 
lands of Ecuador. Leaving Ecuador we entered Peru, traversed the 
desert of Piura and Sechura, and passed on down the arid coast to 
Lambayeque, and thence inland to Cajamarca. Here we were detained by 
a revolution, and witnessed a big battle, but were not molested. _ 

“From Cajamarca to Lima we traveled partly in the high Andes and 
partly along the desert coast, there being not a single trail through the 
interior of Peru, the country is so broken by deep cafions. From Lima 
we crossed the Andes by the Lima and Oroya Railroad and made a large 
collection on the Rio Perené. We then returned to Lima and took passage 
by steamer for Mollendo, the southern port of Peru. Here we made 
small collections and then passed on to Arequipa, Puno, Lake Titicaca, 
and Santo Domingo. After a month’s stay at Santo Domingo we re- 
turned to Puno and shipped what specimens we had, and then took pas- 
sage on the steamer ‘Coya’ for La Paz, Bolivia. From this point we 
went into the interior, to a place called Mapiri, on the upper Madra de 
Dios River. 

“We had now been absent two years, which was longer than I had 
agreed to remain with the expedition, and after making a thorough col- 
lection at this point I bade my brother a sad farewell, returned with the 
specimens to La Paz, and then to Mollendo, sailing thence for San 
Francisco. My brother had intended to hire some native assistants, but 
later decided to travel alone. For a year longer he prosecuted his work 
very successfully, collecting at many points in southern Bolivia and the 
northern border of Chili. From Antofagasta he went by steamer to 
Valparaiso, and then by rail to Mendoza, Argentina, collecting at various 
points in Chili and Argentina. The last letter I received from him was 
written at Mendoza, December 15, 1901. From information I have 
received from the British Consul General at Valparaiso, he had dispatched 
his collecting chest, tent, etc., from a place called Puente del Luca to Val- 
paraiso, and had attempted to cross the Andes on foot to Los Andes, 
Chili, with a native guide, who, when near a place called Cuervas, Argen- 
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tina, is supposed to have struck him on the back of the head with a 
‘ penca,’ or loaded knot at the end of a rein, and then to have driven a 
spike through his forehead, His body was found and buried near where 
the tragedy occurred. The murderer, whose motive was robbery, is now 
in prison at Mendoza.” Pt 

Mr. Simons collected birds as well as mammals, sending large collections 
of the former to the British Museum, but upon which no formal report 
appears to have yet been published. 

Mr. Thomas has described many new species, as well as several new 
genera of mammals collected by Mr. Simons during his three years’ work 
in western South America, where he collected at numerous points, both 
on the coast and at high altitudes in the Andes, from southern Ecuador 
to northern Argentina. This notice of Mr. Simons may be fittingly 
closed by the following brief but emphatic tribute from Mr. Thomas pub- 
lished in the ‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural History’ for April, 1902 
(p. 237 footnote): ‘* While this paper is in press news has been received 
that Mr. Simons, the most successful mammal collector that I have ever 
had to deal with, has fallen a victim to his intrepidity, and has been mur- 
dered by a guide when crossing the Andes alone with him. Brave toa 
fault, cheery and enthusiastic, fond of a wild life, successful as a trapper, 
painstaking, systematic, and extraordinarily rapid in his work, Mr. 
Simons was the perfection of a collector, and we shall not easily find his 
like again. I shall hope to publish later a summary of his Andean 
journeys and their scientific results.” 


DurRInG the absence of Mr. Otto Widmann, of Old Orchard, Mo., on a 
visit to Germany during the past summer, his house was burned and with 
it the greater part of his library and his manuscripts, including his 
twenty-five years’ observations on birds, and the manuscripts of his 
nearly completed work on the birds of Missouri. Under this terrible dis- 
couragement he can feel sure of the deep sympathy of his fellow orni- 
thologists; whose respect and esteem he has gained by his many contribu- 
tions to American ornithology, and through personal acquaintance. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Widmann’s great loss will not prevent his placing 
before the ornithological world the results of his long experience ina 
comparatively little known field. 


A New work on the ‘ Birds of Ohio,’ by William Leon Dawson, with 
introduction and analytical keys by Lynds Jones, is announced by the 
Wheaton Publishing Company of Columbus, Ohio, for publication in 
September, 1903. The work will be a royal octavo of about 500 pages, 
with 80 coloritype and about 200 half-tone plates, the latter illustrating 
the “habitats or favorite haunts of each bird resident of Ohio,” as well 
as many photographic representations of live birds. It will be sold only 
by subscription, at from $5.00 to $7.50, according to the style of binding 
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RESPECTING the long delayed new edition of the late Dr. Coues’s ‘ Key 
to North American Birds,’ we have received the following circular of 
information from the publishers, which we feel sure will interest all 
readers of ‘The Auk.’ 

“Messrs. Dana Estes & Co. announce that the fifth revised edition of 
the ‘Key to North American Birds,’ by Dr. Elliott Coues, so long and 
patiently awaited by the public, will be ready in the spring of 1903. The 
reason for the unusual delay in its publication may be briefly stated. 
When Dr. Coues died in 1899 he left the manuscript wholly finished, but 
the copy was rendered hard to decipher without the exercise of most 
intelligent care by reason of innumerable interlineations, erasures, ab- 
breviations, ‘riders,’ and detached notes, written in a minute, and some- 
times difficult handwriting. It was evident that had the Doctor lived he 
would have cast his material, although completed as he left it, into a form 
which would present fewer difficulties to the compositor. His sudden 
death left the copy in such shape that the task of revision and preparation 
for the press required double the amount of work that had been anticipated. 
The publishers, however, have had the good fortune to obtain the services 
of a thoroughly equipped ornithologist, who has read the proof with the 
most painstaking care, which has been ably supplemented by the efforts 
of a number of professional proof readers. The result is a book which 
Dr. Coues would have been proud to own as the crowning work of his 
life. The publishers announce it as being absolutely authoritative and 
definitive, and express confidence that it is entirely free from errors of 
statement or form. 

“Some of the features which will make the work more than ever in- 
dispensable to ornithologists, professional as well as amateur, may be 
briefly summarized : 

“1, The detailed, careful descriptions of species —as in former ‘ Keys.’ 

““2, The accounts, much fuller than in former editions, of the breeding 
habits of birds — dates, nests, and particularly the detailed description of 
eggs, with careful measurements of same. 

“3. The full collation in the ¢ex¢ (not in an appendix as in former 
editions) of the nomenclature of species in the ‘ Key,’ with the nomencla- 
ture and numeration of the American Ornithologists’ Union Check-List. 

“(4) The full synonymies and bibliographical references in the case of 
nearly all species —a new feature of the ‘ Key,’ and invaluable to students 
of all degrees of advancement. To the preparation of this important 
feature of the last edition of his ‘ Key,’ Dr. Coues brought his rare gifts 
as bibliographer and nomenclator. The painstaking character of this 
work makes it possible for the student to extend with ease his researches 
in the case of a great many species. 

“(5) The professional discussion of questions of classification and 
nomenclature by perhaps the most eminent of modern ornithologists. 

“(6) The introductory (¢.e., general) descriptions of ordinal, family, 
and other groups, are much amplified over those in preceding editions of 
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the ‘Key,’ being of a broad scope, which make plain the comparative 
relationships of North American families, genera, and species of birds, 
with extralimital forms (Old World and neotropical). This broad treat- 
ment makes of the ‘Key’ more than the merely faunal work which its 
title would imply —ze., while it is still emphatically a ‘Key to North 
American Birds,’ it contains, more than ever in the past, much general 
information in regard to birds. 

““(7) An invaluable feature of preceding editions—the scholarly ex- 
planation of the etymology of scientific names—is retained, and will 
continue to make the ‘ Key’ unique among works of its class. 

‘“*Throughout the ‘Key’—in all departments, life histories, de- 
scriptions, etc.— Dr. Coues’s famous descriptive powers are fully dis- 
played as in the past.” 


‘ Lonpon Birps and other Sketches,’ by J. Digby Pigott, is announced 
by Edward Arnold (37 Bedford St., London), a large crown octavo, with 
photogravure illustrations. It includes, besides several chapters on Lon- 
don birds and London insects, sketches of the ‘ Birds of the Outer Farnes,’ 
‘ The Shetlands in the Birds-nesting Season,’ ‘ Haunts of the Shearwater,” 
‘In Dutch Water Meadows,’ etc. 


‘ Brrp-Lore’s’ plans for 1903 include an article on the first (1872) edition 
of Coues’s ‘ Key’ by its financial sponsor Prof. F. W. Putnam which will 
doubtless contain some interesting historical details,and, in view of the 
proposed publication this spring of the revised, two-volume edition of the 
‘Key’ will be especially interesting. The article will be accompanied by 
photographically reproduced pages of proof of the systematic portion of 
the ‘ Key,’ with corrections and characteristic annotations by Dr. Coues. 
‘Bird-Lore’ also proposes to publish the photographs of the fifty odd 
prominent ornithologists forming its Advisory Council and this series, 
in connection with the group photographs of the Founders of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union, members of the Nuttall Club, and of the 
Delaware Valley Ornithological Club, will indeed make this magazine an 
album of American Ornithologists. The February number will contain 
an article by Mr. A. J. Campbell of Melbourne, author of ‘ Nests and Eggs 
of Australian Birds,’ on the Mound-building birds of Australia, with, we 
believe, the first photographs of the singular structures erected by these 
birds to be published in this country. 


Amonc the minor Ornithological Clubs, good work has been done at 
London, Ont., by the ‘Ornithological Section of the Entomological 
Section of Ontario.’ At the recent annual meeting of the Entomological 
Society*held in that city the name of the ‘Ornithological Section’ was 
changed to ‘The MclIlwraith Ornithological Club.’ This was done at 
the request of the members of the Club, who wished to acknowledge the 
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indebtedness of Canadian ornithologists to Mr. Thomas MclIlwraith of 
Hamilton, one of the founders of the A. O. U. and the oldest as well as 
the foremost Canadian in the science. 

The papers read at the meetings of the McIlwraith Club are usually 
published in the ‘Ottawa Naturalist,’ but a few have appeared in ‘The 
Auk.’ The officers of the Club are: Chairman, J. E. Keay ; Secretary W. 


E. Saunders. 


Tue Tuirp ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the Audubon Societies was held 
in Washington November 19 and 20, in connection with the A. O. U. 
Congress, a joint meeting of the Audubon Society delegates and the 
American Ornithologists’ Union being held on the morning of Decem- 
ber 20, to hear the report of the Chairman of the A. O. U. Committee on 
Bird Protection, and an address by Dr. T. S. Palmer on the results of the 
enforcement of the Federal law for the protection of birds. A public 
meeting of the Aududon Society delegates was held on the evening of the 
19th, and the annual business meeting on the evening of the 20th. Dele- 
gates were present from sixteen of the different State Societies. At the 
public meeting a number of formal papers were read relating to various 
phases of the work of bird protection, and at the business meeting the 
special work to be undertaken by the National Committee of Audubon 
Societies was outlined, this including an attempt to secure the passage of 
proper laws for the protection of birds in a number of States which have 
thus far failed to take such action. A Committee was also appointed, 
consisting of William Dutcher, Frank M. Chapman, T. S. Palmer, and 
Witmer Stone, toexamine the sample stock of wholesale millinery dealers, 
with a view to systematic and intelligent codperation between the whole- 
sale millinery trade and the Audubon Societies. Mr. Dutcher was re- 
elected Chairman of the National Committee, and funds were guaranteed 
to defray the cost of employing a clerical assistant to enable the Chairman 
to carry on the arduous duties that are inseparable from this important 
position. The educational side of bird protection work was deemed of 
the highest importance, and steps were taken to bring the Societies in 
closer touch through coéperative publication of educational leaflets and 
the establishment of a bureau for the exchange of lantern slides for use in 
lectures on bird protection. 

In furtherance of this plan the Chairman has prepared the following : 


“APPEAL FOR BIRD NEGATIVES. 


“One of the most effective methods of educational work employed by 
the Audubon Societies is the illustrated lecture. 

“ Very few of the Societies, however, have been able to. secure illustra- 
tions owing either to lack of means or of suitable negatives from which 
to make slides. 
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“ The National Committee thinks it so important that all of the Societies 
should have a number of bird lectures continuously in use that it appeals 
to the members of the A. O. U. who have bird negatives which they have 
ceased to use, tocontribute them to the National Committee in order that 
slides may be made from them and furnished to the several societies, 
without cost. 

“Negatives of any species of wild North American birds will be 
accepted. 

“ Acknowledgment of all contributions will be made in ‘ Bird-Lore,’ 
the official organ of the Audubon Societies. 

WILLIAM DUTCHER, 
Chairman National Committee 
of Audubon Societies.” 


As shown by the report of the Chairman of the A. O. U. Committee on 
Bird protection, published elsewhere in this number of ‘ The Auk,’ very 
satisfactory progress has been made the past year in securing better laws 
for the protection of birds, and a better enforcement of those already 
enacted, and the great extension and important influence of the work of 
the Aududon Societies. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


REPORT OF THE_ A. O. U. COMMITTEE ON THE 
PROTECTION OF NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 


BY WILLIAM DUTCHER, CHAIRMAN. 


Plates V1. 


I have considered the birds; 
And I find their life good, 
And better the better understood.— GEORGE MCDONALD. 


THE Scottish poet struck the keynote of bird protection when 
he said, the more we study the life of birds the better we under- 
stand them, and he intimates that it is impossible to find anything 
that is not good in bird life. 

Nearly a score of years since one of the Fellows of our Society, 
the late George B. Sennett, first called the attention of ornitholo- 
gists to the rapid disappearance of our non-game birds, especially 
the water birds, owing to their use-as millinery ornaments, this 
fashion having then assumed alarming proportions. 

As the result of his alarm note, the original A. O. U. Bird Pro- 
tection Committee was organized in 1886 and much good work 
was accomplished; later a National Aububon Society was organ- 
ized and managed by ‘ Forest and Stream,’ until it outgrew its pro- 
moters, or the fashion of wearing the plumage of wild birds seemed 
to decline, when the Audubon Society and the A. O. U. Protection 
Committee ceased to exist, except in name. It was hoped that 
the reform was a permanent one, but a few years later the fashion 
revived to a greater extent than ever before. Coincident with 
this revival a few local or State Audubon societies were organized, 
and have since been doing splendid aggressive work. They are 
confined, however, exclusively to localities where the most active 
ornithological work has been done, notably, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania and Illinois. Necessarily the 
work of these societies is local, and it was not until another orni- 
thologist, Mr. Abbott H. Thayer, appealed to the bird-loving pub- 
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lic for financial support with which to establish a warden system 
for the protection of the breeding sea birds, that anything of a 
national character was attempted. 

How very successful has been the result of Mr. Thayer’s appeal 
to preserve the bird life of the seashore for posterity is shown by 
the annual reports of this Committee. While the ornithologists of 
the country are investigating the habits, food and distribution of 
birds, they note and call attention to their disappearance, both 
by natural and artificial causes, and sound the alarm which is 
responded to by the Audubon Societies that are at the present 
time doing such energetic, systematic and effective work in bird 
protection. In this connection it is interesting to note how closely 
Audubon societies and work for the protection of birds follow in 
the steps of scientific ornithological work. 

The accompanying map (PI. II1) shows that in the States where 
the American Ornithologists’ Union has the largest membership, 


. Audubon societies have been established, and that where there are 


no working ornithologists, no Audubon societies exist, and none are 
likely to be founded. This is notably the case in the Gulf States 
and in some parts of the West. This may in some degree be 
accounted for by the smallness of the population in these localities ; 
happily, however, where the smallest number of people live is the 
least need for protection work, the greatest need being in the most 
densely populated centers, especially near the great cities and 
towns having a large foreign element among their citizens who will 
kill anything that flies, be it large or small. , 

The two great bodies of bird-lovers should go hand in hand, 
one for the purpose of obtaining an intelligent insight into bird 
life, and the other for the protection of the life of the bird. 

During the past few years Audubon Societies have been organ- 
ized quite rapidly, so that now thirty-two are in existence, some of 
them doing excellent and valuable work, while others are merely 
organizations in name, being small, and their influence almost re- 
stricted to the town in which they are located ; however, these latter 
will serve as the nucleus from which to expand in the future. Many 
of the most active Audubon workers have for a long time agitated 
the subject of a national body composed of representatives from 
each State society who could give attention to all subjects of a 
national character. 
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During the past year, after two meetings of delegates, one held 


_ in Cambridge, Mass., in November, 1901, and a second in New 


York in April, 1902, the idea culminated in the formation of a 
federation known as the National Committee of Audubon Societies. 

The primary work of this Committee is to look after legislation, 
the formation of new Audubon societies, and the distribution of 
uniform literature, in conjunction with the work of the A. O. U. 
Protection Committee. As the work done by these two bodies is 
so closely related, and as the same person acts as the chairman of 
each, but one report is deemed advisable. Before, however, 
detailing the actual results accomplished during the past twelve 
months the Chairman takes this opportunity of suggesting certain 
lines of activity for the coming year, as well for members of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union as for the members of the various 
Audubon Societies. 

Every ornithologist should be the center of bird knowledge in 
his locality, not working for his own pleasure only, but seeking to 
gather about him all of the bird lovers in his section to instruct 
them in the life history, and especially the economic value, of birds. 
He should especially seek to interest the young people and chil- 
dren, for he may thus be educating and developing a learner who 
will some day develop into an Audubon or a Baird. These local 
groups will enlarge, their influence spread, and soon may result in 
an Audubon Society, if one does not already exist, or in 
strengthening the one now at work. The ornithologist should also 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with the game and bird laws 
of his State, and if they are satisfactory and comprehensive, 
should never in the slightest degree violate them, either in spirit 
or in deed, and he will thus be in a position to exact from every 
other citizen a like strict conformity with the bird statutes. If the 
bird laws are not satisfactory he should at once agitate the subject 
of adopting the American Ornithologists’ Union model law for his 
State, and should by every means in his power seek to create 
public opinion in favor of a new bird law. 

Besides his knowledge of the distribution and migration of the 
birds of his vicinity he should acquire a comprehensive knowledge 
of the food habits of the birds, in order that he may intelligently 
direct the attention of the agriculturists of his locality to the good 
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that the birds are doing and how great an asset to the State they 
are from an economic standpoint, To get this professional knowl- 
edge it is not necessary for him to collect bird stomachs for 
investigation, for the necessary investigations have already been 
admirably made by the Division of Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The many excellent 
reports issued as the result of the work of the corps of experts of 
this division, should be studied carefully by every person who con- 
siders himself an ornithologist. 

Again, an ornithologist should seek to attract attention to the 
economic and ethical side of bird life and to mould public opinion 
through short, pithy articles in the press. Strictly scientific state- 
ments clothed in a popular and attractive dress will always be read 
and do good, and will often be republished by many widely 
separated papers. If prejudice exists among the people regard- 
ing certain birds, such as owls, hawks, etc., and if any birds which 
are really non-game birds are considered as game birds, a well 
devised and instructive series of articles regarding these species 
should be contributed to the press. Prejudice is always the result 
of lack of knowledge and the ornithologist should seek to inform 
the public by every means in his power of the good offices of birds 
and thus change prejudice to ardent friendship. 

The work of the Audubon Societies follows somewhat the same 
channels, but instead of being the effort of a single individual, is 
that of a number of well equipped individuals who work as a unit, 
and direct the efforts of a large number of helpers known as local 
secretaries. Every well equipped Audubon Society should have 
an Executive Committee with an active, energetic chairman who, 
if possible, should be an ornithologist, or if this be not feasible 
there should be one on the committee. One of the members 
should be a lawyer to whom should be referred all legislative and 
legal matters that need attention. The treasurer, if such can be 
obtained, should be a person who can successfully, by personal 
influence, finance the affairs of the society, and the secretary 
should be a person who is capable and willing to devote much 
time and labor freely to the work. On the committee should be 
some person who is ready with the pen, and capable of establishing 
active relations with the public press. Moreover, the executive 
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committee should never be a large one, but one harmonious in 
feeling, easy to get at and responsive to an urgent call. The 
president of the society need not necessarily be an ornithologist, 
but should be a man or woman well known in the State and of 
widespread influence. The larger the list of vice-presidents the 
better ; these should be well known and influential persons from 
all portions of the Commonwealth, and should include teachers, 
preachers, legislators, agriculturists, etc., but only those who are 
heartily and earnestly in sympathy with the work of bird pro- 
tection. With this equipment for the work let us consider briefly 
what the work of an active, energetic Audubon Society is. 

First.— As rapidly as possible the State should be organized 
into small districts and in each one should be established a local 
board, with a secretary to carry out the plans suggested by the 
parent society, and also to secure members for the society and to 
create local sentiment in favor of bird protection, and the enforce- 
ment of the laws. 

Second. — A number of illustrated lectures should be kept 
actively in circulation among the local branches. These lectures 
should not be too scientific in character, but the narrative of bird 
life, explaining the lantern slides, should deal briefly with the food 
habits, and especially with the song and home life of the bird. 
Everything in the lecture should induce a desire in the hearer to 
continue the study of the bird as a fellow citizen, entitled to love 
and protection. ‘The lectures may be efficiently supplemented by 
bird charts, if scientifically correct in drawing, and by well selected 
libraries of bird books, to be loaned for stated periods to the local 
clubs or branches. 

Third. —In the United States at the present time there are 
enrolled in the public and private schools nearly 18,000,000 
children. It is with this vast body of plastic minds that the 
Audubon Societies must deal and must bend every energy to see 
that they are early taught to know and love the birds. The hope 
and promise of bird protection in this country lies in the education 
of this vast army of young people. If they can be brought into 
sympathy with the Audubon movement, as it now exists, there will 
not be*so much need of legislation, nor will so many wardens be 
needed in the future. The Societies in each State should get in 
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touch and establish working relations with the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, to the end that educational bird leaflets may be 
distributed among the teachers, who will have them read to or 
distributed among the pupils. The seed thus sown among the 
children will bear fruit of love for nature that will affect the parent 
and the home. 

Fourth. — Another activity of the Audubon Societies should be 
to exact strict conformity to the bird laws of the State, not by 
prosecutions in their own name, but by securing legal evidence of 
violations of bird laws that come under their notice and furnishing 
it to the legally constituted authorities, usually the game commis- 
sioners, for use in prosecutions. All such violations as killing 
protected birds by pseudo sportsmen, wantonly for sport or 
practice, by boys who rob and destroy nests, or kill birds with 
catapult or airgun, by the foreign element who imagine that liberty 
means license, by all who engage in the barbarous practice of what 
is known as side shoots, and by the pot hunter who kills protected 
birds and sends them to market where the dealers may keep them 
in cold storage for future use; by the plume hunters who shoot 
the breeding birds that the devotees of fashion may be pampered 
at the price of suffering and cruelty. 

In every section of the country may be found large and flourish- 
ing organizations of women, banded together for mutual improve- 
ment. These women’s clubs can be made powerful auxiliaries and 
helpers of the Audubon movement if the matter is brought to their 
notice in a reasonable and intelligent manner. On numerous 
important occasions during the past year a consideration of the 
Audubon movement has formed one of the subjects of debate 
by conventions of women’s clubs. If the club women of America 
frown upon the use of birds’ plumage for millinery ornaments very 
much ground will have been gained for the cause. 

That it is necessary to watch the markets and millinery establish- 
ments at the present time is only too well known. Very recently 
nearly 80,000 Snow Buntings were found by a State game warden 
in a cold storage house in one of the larger eastern cities, and 
were identified by a trained ornithologist. The writer of this 
report has recently seen offered for sae by one of the leading 
department stores in New York such valuable birds as Flickers 
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made up for millinery ornaments. The millinery advertisements 
in the papers openly offer birds’ plumage, seemingly without fear 
of the laws. The following taken from a New York paper, of 
Oct. 21, 1902, shows that the work of the Audubon Societies is 
not yet finished. “ At $20.00 Hat of tan felt, shepherdess shape ; 
bound with tan velvet, trimmed only with a beautiful bird, the 
colorsvof whose plumage — white, rich red brown, gray and black, 
blend artistically with the hat.” 

Letters have been brought to the attention of your Committee 
that have been sent out by feather dealers offering to buy in large 
quantities such birds as herons, terns, gulls, etc. Further, the 
Committee has on file a strictly reliable account of the killing of 
40,000 game birds, mostly sandpipers, on the North Carolina 
coast, for millinery purposes, the bodies of the birds having been 
thrown away after the plumage was secured. In this connection 
it may be well to suggest to sportsmen that if they wish the game 
birds of the country preserved they must insist that all game laws 
should contain a section as follows: “It shall be unlawful for any 
person to catch or kill, buy or sell, have in possession or ship, at 
any time, any wild bird known as a ~~ bird, to be used as an 
article of dress or for millinery purposes.” 

Fifth.— The Audubon Societies should get in touch with the 
farmers’ clubs, the granger, agricultural and horticultural societies 
of their own States in order that their members may be taught 
how much good the birds do the agricultural] and forestry in- 
dustries. The agricultural interest of the country is by far the 
largest and most important one, and those directly interested in it 
far outnumber those interested in other industries. The farmers 
should be taught to feel regarding the much misunderstood and 
persecuted owl family as the late Lord Kimberley did, who once 
said, “Almost the greatest crime which any oné can commit on 
my estate is to kill an owl.” 


During the past year legislative work has progressed satisfacto- 
rily, two States having adopted the model law, viz., Kentucky and 
Ohio; Congress adopted it for the Territory of Alaska, and it was 
adopted in the Northwest Territories, under the title of the ‘ Useful 
Bird Ordinance,’ approved April 19, 1902. This ordinance applies 
to a larger extent of country than is covered by any law in the 
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United States, and coupled with the provision of the Alaska law, 
gives practically uniform protection to non-game birds throughout 


the region north of the United States and west of Hudson Bay, 


with the single exception of British Columbia. 

During the coming legislative season it is proposed to make an 
active effort to obtain the passage of the A. O. U. model law in 
the following States: California, Georgia, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, and 
West Virginia. 

The accompanying map (PI. IV) shows how large a part of the 
United States still requires legislative work. The Committee 
urges upon the members of the Union and of the Audubon 
Societies resident in the several States mentioned above to make 
the passage of the A. O. U. model law’ their personal interest. 
A citizen of a State has a far greater influence in such matters 
than an outsider, no matter how well intentioned and sincere his 
efforts may be. Create a sentiment by speaking or writing to 
your senator and representative and urge the merits of the bill 
and the vital necessity for its passage. Get as many as possible 
of your friends and neighbors to do the same, get the press and 
clergy to take up the subject, and likewise the farmers’ clubs. In 
this manner the voice of the people will be heard from all parts of 
the State and the intelligent legislator will carry out the wishes of 
his constituents. 

The subject of bird protection long since passed the emotional 
stage, and while there may still be connected with the growing 
movement some pure sentiment, it cannot be considered any 
longer sentimental, but is founded on cold facts. 

Careful investigation has proved that birds are of great economic 
value, and to the end that this important asset of the State and 
Nation may be preserved, the Audubon movement exists in this 
country. 

While the Audubon Societies and the American Ornithologists’ 
Union are struggling to preserve the bird life of our own country, 
is there not a broader view to take of bird protection? Should 


1 The model law is given in full in the report for 1902 (Auk, XIX, p. 59). 
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we not take some steps to prevent the loss of bird life in other 
countries; in other words, should this movement not be an inter- 
national one? 

It is eminently fitting that the bird protectors of the United 
States should join hands with the bird protectors of the other 
world powers to stop the use of the plumage of wild birds, regard- 
less of the habits of the bird. 

Recently there appeared in the press a notice published by the 
Millinery Merchants’ Protective Association, as follow : 


“Inasmuch as the Audubon Societies of New York and other cities 
have sent out circular letters warning the trade against buying and sell- 
ing birds and bird plumage, which has caused the impression to prevail 
among some buyers that all birds and bird plumage are prohibited, we 
find that itis necessary, in order to inform the trade of what they can and 
cannot use, to make the following statement: 

“Milliners are warned to eliminate from their stock the birds of 
America protected by State laws, which include what have been popularly 
used for the last two or three seasons for millinery trimming, namely, 
gulls, sea pigeons, herons, terns, and grebes. 

“The laws, both National and State, do not affect the following im- 
ported birds: paradise, parrots, parroquets, merles, impeyans, nicobars, 
albenas, Japan and Chinese pheasants, golden pheasants, marabous, 
gouras, and argus.” 


These birds certainly all have their mission to perform in the 
countries in which they are found, as the North American birds 
have on this continent. While it may not be possible for this 
government to legislate to prevent foreign bird skins from being 
admitted, yet it is believed to be a duty of the A. O. U. and the 
Audubon Societies to call the attention of the bird-loving citizens 
of foreign countries to the great numbers of exotic birds that are 
killed to furnish millinery ornaments for the American trade. It 
is reported that the Government of India, in September of this 
year, issued an official order prohibiting the export of wild bird 
skins and feathers. This will take from the market a great many 
parroquets, impeyans and nicobars. As the United States has 
recently come in possession of a vast insular province in the 
East, we should also urge the Executive of the United States to 
instruct the Civil Government of the Philippines not to permit any 
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wild birds to be killed or shipped from those islands for millinery 
purposes. 

The question of bird protection is important enough for the 
Ameritan societies to agitate and recommend an International 
Congress for the purpose of devising means of preserving the 
wild birds of the world. We should at this Congress of bird 
students and bird protectors send words of greeting and warning 
to like bodies in other portions of the world, and to that end your 
Committee suggest that a committee of five members be appointed 
by the President of the A. O. U. to prepare and forward memorials 
to all bird protective societies in England, Germany, Holland, 
Japan and Australia, or to any other foreign country from which 
wild bird skins are exported. The committee should be composed 
of three Fellows of the Union and two Fellows who are members 
of the National Committee of Audubon Societies. 

One of the vital necessities in movements of this character is 
money ; without it the work is seriously handicapped and retarded. 
During the past three years an expenditure of less than eighteen 
hundred dollars per annum has served, by the strictest economy, 
to meet the necessary demands of warden service, printing leaf- 
lets for educational work, postage, and actual necessary traveling 
expenses. No salary or compensation of any kind has been paid. 
The work, however, is expanding so rapidly and the demand for 
bird literature is so great from all parts of the country that a much 
larger sum of money must be received this year than heretofore 
or the Committee cannot answer all of the calls upon it. The 
detail necessitates the employment of clerical aid in order to give 
prompt attention to the large correspondence and other office 
work. Additional wardens will be necessary this year, more of 
the 18,000,000 school children should be reached, more farmers 
should be educated in the economics of birds than ever before. 
These are the plans it is hoped to be able to carry out if the 
friends and lovers of the birds will give the financial support. 
The sordid aspect of continually holding up to view the money 
question is disagreeable but is unfortunately necessary. Too few 
people realize their public social responsibilities. If they have 
been good to the family they think their whole duty performed, 
but there is a broader field —the civic duty of doing good to their 
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neighbors and the State. The protection of birds, from the 
economic standpoint, is as much a civic duty as voting honestly 
and intelligently. The A. O. U. and the Audubon Societies are 
the forces to do the work, but from the citizen who realizes his 
civic obligations must come the means. 

The work accomplished during the past twelve months is given 
in detail under three heads, viz., (1) Legislation, (2) Warden 
System, and (3) Audubon Work. 

The results are given by States, in order that the citizens of 
each may see all that has been done for the birds of their Common- 
wealth. 


ARKANSAS. 


Legislation. — The bird law is very satisfactory; the only im- 
provement that can be suggested is to remove all of the beneficial 
hawks and owls from the excepted species, leaving only such as 
have been proved to be harmful by the investigations of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Warden System. — No wardens are employed under the Thayer 
Fund. 

Audubon Work.— There is no Society at present in the State, 
although the subject of organizing one has been under considera- 
tion for some time and possibly may be accomplished in 1903. 
An active and efficient member of the A. O. U. Protection Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Louise McGown Stephenson, resides in Arkansas and 
she reports the following results: “ Although my efforts toward 
organizing an Audubon Society in the State have been fruitless so 
far, there is no doubt that the subject of bird protection has been 
brought to the minds of a great number of people during the past 
year, and in such a manner that I can really see its effects. A 
case that attracted a great deal of attention, because of its unusual 
character, was that against a young man charged with caging a 
mockingbird, in violation of the statute. A fine of $3.00 and costs 
was imposed and paid and the bird was released. In May, I read 
a paper, ‘The Economic Value of Birds’, before the Arkansas 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and exhibited the Audubon 
Bird Charts, and distributed many copies of the A. O. U. Protec- 
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tion Committee’s report, as well as numbers of the Government - 
bulletins. I have given a set of bird charts to the white and 
colored schools, and the kindergarten. Several school boards 
throughout the State have promised to place the bird charts in 
their schools. In April, I wrote to all the Circuit Judges, asking 
them to charge the grand juries in their circuits regarding the 
bird law. 

“T promise diligence in the coming year and hope to achieve 
more tangible results from daily work.” 


CALIFORNIA. 


Legislation. — This State has practically no laws whatever for 
the protection of non-game birds, except the crane and meadow- 
lark. Gulls are protected if within five miles of the town of Santa 
Monica. An effort will be made at the next session of the legisla- 
ture, 1903, to have the A. O. U. model law adopted; this will 
afford an opportunity for the large and flourishing society of 
ornithologists, the Cooper Club, to display the same intelligent 
activity in bird protection that they give to bird study. The very 
large and valuable agricultural interests of the State certainly 
demand that the valuable birds of the State shall be protected by 
the most comprehensive laws. 

Warden System.— No wardens were employed. However, 
through the Thayer Fund, the services of Mr. J. M. Willard of 
the Cooper Club were secured to investigate the condition of bird 
life in the vicinity of Eagle and-Tule Lakes; his report, given in 
full, indicates how very necessary it is that a good bird law should 
be enacted at once. He says: 

“Three men joined forces to gather grebe plumes for the 
market. After a couple of season’s work, one of them dropped 
out, leaving the others, who were half-brothers, still at work. 
These men were Tom Kurr and Oscar Rankin. They owned a 
boat, and a team with which to haul it from one lake to another. 
As far as I could find, they only shot on Eagle Lake and Tule 
Lake; although it is probable that they shot on other neighboring 
waters. The ranchers of the country around these lakes seem to 
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consider the slaughter of the birds as a legitimate trade, and 
encourage it rather than otherwise. : 

“On June 29, 1899, I visited Eagle Lake and found the hunters 
encamped on the south end: they had a boat, and mornings and a | 
evenings they skirted the edge of the lake and shot every grebe 
they could see. I asked if they did not often shoot the parents 
from the young; and the answer was: ‘Oh, yes, but the young 
soon die. We do not shoot the mother if we see the squab.’ But 
they had killed four or five young that morning. Their season B 
opened about the first of May, and at the time of my visit they a | 
claimed to have secured about six hundred skins; fifteen to 
eighteen grebes was considered a good day’s work. In preparing 
the skin they strip it off, cutting down the back. An abundance 
of plaster of Paris is sprinkled on, and after a little drying the 
skin is ready for shipment. Their only market was in San 
Francisco ; but I could not get the name of the firm. The last of 
July the hunters moved their seat of operations; but on the 23rd 
of September I met them returning. I know nothing of their i 
further operations that year. ca 

“ Not knowing the condition of the birds on Tule Lake before g : 
the shooting began, I cannot form a very good estimate as to the 
injury sustained. 

“ At the time of my visit to Tule Lake this year the water was 
very low, and most of the tules of the shallower portions of the oo 
lake were beaten down. I walked out into the very center of the i 
lake, the water coming scarcely above my ankles most of the time. 
Going into the marsh only an American Bittern was seen, but as I 
came out I started a flock of fifteen grebes, which flapped away 
with discordant cries. Later I found numbers of waders, chief f ! 
among which were Black-necked Stilts. } 

“The lower end of the lake was much deeper, and there was a i 
little open water between the bunches of tules; on this water q 
were ducks, coots and grebes in abundance. Considering the Bl 
lake from what I saw at this end, I should say that the grebes are : 
still abundant, but taking the lake as a whole I do not think there 
are many grebes on it. I do not think, however, that the upper, f 
shallower end of the lake is a good place for grebes, at this season wa 
of the year at least; further, there might have been numbers of Ba 
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bird all about me hidden in the tules, startled by the noise of 
my passage, for I made considerable, floundering waist-deep over 
and through the mat of fallen tules. 

“T can speak with greater authority on the condition of the birds 
of Eagle Lake, for I am familiar with it from a six months’ stay 
in the region. 

“T do not think that the number of grebes has been affected 
seriously, if at all, by the hunters. There were not many birds 
near the shore, but out from shore half or three-quarters of a mile 
were numbers of the birds. Several pairs of ducks were seen in 
shore, and gulls, terns, cormorants, pelicans, and even plover, were 
abundant. One goose had her brood still with her. 

“The birds out in the lake were, of course, too far away for me 
to distinguish species; but frequently birds would swim in shore, 
in pairs or singly, and these were usually grebes. When I was on 
the lake in 1899, I rowed out among these birds, and was able to 
determine that most of them were grebes. 

“So much for the work of the ‘professional’ plume hunters. I 
do not think that their work has had much permanent effect on 
the birds. The persons who do the most lasting harm are the 
ranchers in the neighboring mountains and valleys. In July, 1899, 
I witnessed a sickening slaughter. Three men visited a heronry 
of Great Blue Herons, in which the young birds were about two- 
thirds grown. With rifles they shot every heron, young and old, 
that they could see, killing forty or fifty in all. Earlier in the 
season they had visited a breeding ground of gulls, pelicans, and 
cormorants, and had broken every egg they could find. The 
reasons given for this slaughter is that the birds are killing off the 
fish from the lake, and that they are of no use in the world.” 

Mr. Willard adds, in a subsequent letter, that he is heartily in 
sympathy with the movement for the passage of good bird laws 
in the Pacific Coast States, where they are badly needed. 

Audubon Work. — The Audubon Society is merely a local one 
at Redlands and is not doing any active State work. 

The Cooper Club should take the matter of a good bird law in 
hand at once, and should also foster and encourage the Audubon 
movement in California. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


Legislation. — The bird law is very satisfactory, as it embraces wt 
in its sections all of the A. O. U. model law. 

Warden System. — No wardens were employed by the Thayer 
Fund. 

Audubon Work. — The Connecticut Society is doing most a] 
excellent work and is one of the most aggressive and well- 
equipped in the country. It reports a membership of 7,165. | 

It has distributed many leaflets, besides 2,000 copies of the 1A § 
bird law; these have been posted in all express offices, and in 126 
summer hotels, and it is contemplated putting them in saloons. 

It has three illustrated traveling lectures and eighteen circulating 
libraries. The latter -have been in 35 different schools, three 
months each. 

Bird charts have been sent to 53 schools and libraries. The a 
illustrated lectures have been sent out 54 times. 

The Society puts its energies in lectures, charts, and libraries. 


DELAWARE, 


Legislation. — The A. O. U. model law is in force. 

Warden System. — No wardens were employed by the Thayer 
Fund. 

Audubon Work, — The secretary of the Delaware Audubon 
Society reports a membership of 535. “We have distributed no 
leaflets, but copies of our bird law have been posted in all the 


stations along the line of the Delaware Railroad and in every an 
post-office in towns where we have a member; also many have a 
been placed in the public schools. The President owns an illus- Bl 


trated lecture and has been most generous in its use. Our Society 
is very scattered, but we have created a public sentiment in favor 
of bird protection.” 


DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Legislation. — The law is satisfactory and is rigidly enforced. 
Audubon Work. — This Society reports 292 members. Number i 
of leaflets and circulars distributed, 245, besides copies of laws a i 
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sent to all who have applied for them, and to many who have not. 
This Society feels that its most effective work has been accom- 
plished in its educational efforts, through the schools and frequent 
meetings and lectures in the winter months, and field meetings 
during April and May, for the past three years. Classes for 
teachers have been formed and courses of six weeks’ study given. 
All milliners and dealers have been warned against selling the 
plumage of native birds. Occasional inspections of markets, 
millinery establishments, and live bird stores have been made. 
The Society has not directly made any prosecutions but has 
furnished evidence that has led to convictions in a number of 
cases. 

A reference library of bird books is owned, to which additions 
are made from time to time. 


FLORIDA. 


Legislation. — The law is satisfactory and is being enforced. 

Warden Work, — Florida contains so much wild land, especially 
in the southern portion, and is the home of so many interesting 
and beautiful birds, that the Thayer Fund employs a special 
officer who has legal authority to make arrests and who devotes 
his entire time to the work of bird protection. As the territory 
that he has to cover is very large, and the methods of travel are 
slow and uncertain, it would be a great help in the work if the 
Society could secure the funds with which to purchase a light- 
draft naptha or electric launch. This would enable our warden 
to move rapidly from place to place and readily overtake plumers, 
who have to depend on sails as a motive power while visiting the 
breeding grounds when pursuing their nefarious business. Our 
warden, Mr. Bradley, is well known to several members of the 
A. O. U., and also to members of the Florida Audubon Society. 

How very necessary this special work in Southern Florida is, 
can best be shown by a letter dated April 30, 1902, addressed to 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Florida Audubon 
Society by one of the members, a resident of the southern section 
of the State, to whom the question was referred for investigation. 
“T did not at once answer your letter in reference to rookeries 
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Fic. 1. BROWN PELICAN AND NEST IN YOUNG CABBAGE PALMETTO. 
The same nest, with a bird seated on it, is shown in the picture below. 


Photographed by Frank M. Chapman. From Bird-Lore 
. Fic. 2, A CORNER OF PELICAN ISLAND. 
The nest on the young cabbage palmetto in the background, with a bird upon it, is shown in detail above. 
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and the appointment of game wardens to look after them, because 
I was not then certain where the greatest need for protection, in 
this section of the country, existed. But I have since found out. 
I returned only last night from an extended cruise among the 
Keys to Cape Sable and the Southwest coast. At Cape Sable I 
found the paradise of plume hunters and the purgatory of birds. 
The latter, driven from haunt to haunt all over the State, have at 
last reached the uttermost limit of mainland territory, and to it 
the hunters have followed them. There dwells in a state of 
constant terror the last surviving flock of Flamingo known to 
exist within the boundaries of our State; they number nearly one 
thousand birds and are wonderfully beautiful to look upon. There 
are also Roseate Spoonbills, Egrets, Wood Ibises, and many other 
species in“sadly diminished numbers, but still numerous enough 
to delight the heart of an ornithologist or bird lover. But, alas, 
the relentless plume hunter has followed them even to this remote 
sanctuary, and the reported destruction of bird life last month is 
heart sickening. The utter extermination of those beautiful 
remnants can only be averted by the prompt appointment of a 
resolute game warden and a rigid enforcement of existing laws. 

“The game warden, to deal with this situation, must be a resi- 
dent, well acquainted with local conditions, a strong, fearless man, 
and one fully alive to the value of bird protection; also, he must 
be not only willing but anxious to serve. 

“Fortunately for the birds and for us, I found residing at Cape 
Sable, a man who combines in himself all these requirements. 
He is a young man, brought up from earliest childhood on the 
east coast of Florida, a thorough woodsman, a sturdy, fearless 
fellow, filled with a righteous indignation against the wretches 
who, in open defiance of all laws, are using every effort to kill off 
the few remaining birds of that section, and he is anxious to be 
invested with authority for the protection of those that still remain. 
He has a brother equally interested in the subject who would 
make a most efficient deputy. I have known these boys for many 
years, and can honestly say that I know of no better man for 
game warden in the whole State of Florida than the elder. It is 
a case in which the promptest possible action is desirable, since 
another season will doom the Cape Sable flocks to destruction if 
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measures for protection are not taken in time. The warden must 
have fullest authority from the State and be supported by the 
entire strength of our Society; also a certain remuneration must 
be given him, as he will be obliged to cover much territory at a 
great expense of time.” 

Since his appointment in May last Mr. Bradley has been actively 
engaged in visiting all parts of his territory, posting notices, and 
thoroughly informing the citizens that there is now a law protect- 
ing birds. A large class of the citizens are law abiding, but were 
not before acquainted with the fact that a bird law is in force. In 
several other channels he has rendered valuable service, especially 
in investigating the subject of ‘ egging,’ which has heretofore been 
carried on in an alarming and very destructive manner. Every 
effort will be made during the coming breeding season to stop 
this wasteful practice, as it is now absolutely illegal. 

Another warden was employed, Capt. C. G. Johnson, keeper of 
the Sand Key Lighthouse, about seven miles from Key West. A 
large number of sea birds breed on this and adjacent keys, all of 
which have been thoroughly posted with warning notices. The 
warden reports that no birds have been shot nor have any eggs 
been taken by fishermen or others. Some eggs are destroyed 
every year by turtles crushing them when they are crawling up on 
the key to deposit their own eggs. The warden also writes that 
the Key West fishermen are all under obligations to him for 
permitting them to come ashore on the key in order to catch 
sardines for bait. ‘‘ They have all been notified by me personally 
about the law, and I do not think that they will give any trouble 
in the future.” I was informed by a previous keeper that several 
thousand breeding birds could not successfully raise more than a 
few hundred young, so thoroughly were the eggs collected or 
trampled on in order to get fresh ones on the succeeding visit. 

The sea birds that breed on the various keys at the Dry 
Tortugas have had complete protection, as per the following letter 
from T. C. Treadwell, Captain, commanding U. S. Naval Station, 
April 21, 1902. 


“ Dear Sir: 
“Replying to your letter of the 12th inst. with regard to the protec- 
tion of birds on these keys, I have to state as follows : ‘ 
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“It has been the custom here for a long time to get eggs from Bird 
Key. A short time after my arrival here (in June last) I issued an order 
forbidding this and published the poster of the Ornithologists’ Union, and 
birds have not been harassed since that time. 

“T will have the warning notices you sent posted, and issue necessary 
orders for the protection of the birds on these keys, and do whatever I 
can to help the Ornithologists’ Union in their work. 

“Bird Key is less than a mile from Fort Jefferson. Upon this key 
gulls, terns, etc., breed in enormous numbers, also to some extent on 
Loggerhead, about three miles distant. 

“There are in this vicinity, besides the above gulls and terns, pelicans, 
hawks, doves, boatswain birds, and other sea birds.” 


Pelican Island, in Indian River, which is the breeding home of 
a large colony of Brown Pelicans, was cared for by a paid warden 
during the present year. Mr. Paul Kroegel, who was in charge, 
reports that the island was posted with warning notices, and that 
he kept close watch over it. He also says that owing to reckless 
slaughter in former years the birds are not nearly as plentiful as 
formerly, but as the birds are not being disturbed this year they 
have become very tame. On May 25 they had about finished lay- 
ing eggs. On July 25 he wrote that “the young were all able to 
fly. I believe this to be the most peaceful season the birds have 
known. Living as I do directly opposite the island I can seé 
every boat that goes there. I have only had occasion to go there 
four times in addition to my regular trips. It is impossible to tell 
how many young were raised but I should judge about five hun- 
dred or more.” 

As it is important that this colony should always be protected, 
it has been deemed advisable to get legal possession of it, and to 
that end your Committee has had it surveyed and has taken all 
the necessary steps to purchase the island from the State of Flor- 
ida, the title still being in the name of the Commonwealth as 
unsurveyed public lands. It is hoped that before the next breed- 
ing season is reached the A. O. U. will have absolute control of 
the island as owner in fee simple. In this connection it is fitting 
to call attention to the very valuable aid rendered by Mrs. F. E. 
B. Latham, of Grant, in securing protection for this colony of pel- 
icans, and also for material help in other matters relating to bird 
protection in her section of Florida. 
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Audubon Work. — The State Society is particularly aggressive 
and is doing fine work, especially in educational lines. The 
chairman of their Executive Committee reports the distribution of 
about 4,000 leaflets. “In addition, 2,200 warning notices have 
been sent to every part of the State; 300 of these were posted in 
the offices of the Southern Express Company and one in every 
post office in the State. ; 

“Fifteen Massachusetts Audubon Bird Charts, accompanied by 
the ‘ First and Second Book of Birds’ (Miller), are in circulation 
as the nucleus of a library. They are in charge of local secretaries 
who place them in schools in their towns. Notices have been sent 
to persons found violating State bird laws, and sales of caged wild 
birds have been prevented. Letters were written to Florida Con- 
gressmen urging the passage of the Alaska Game bill. An article 
was written by a member of the Society on the aigrette, entitled 
‘Does Fashion make Women Heartless?’ This was originally 
published in the Florida ‘ Times-Union’, was copied in many 
other papers, and was eventually published in leaflet form for 
general distribution. 

“As the introduction of bird study in schools seemed to be a 
matter to bring before the people, several articles on this subject 
have been contributed to the ‘ Times-Union ’, and all have been 
published, through the courtesy of the editor, Mr. Wilson. 

“Special editorials on bird protection have been written and 
published by Mr. Painter, editor of the ‘ Florida Agriculturist.’ 

“For the first time, in Florida, summer schools were opened 
at various large centers, and it was the endeavor of the Society to 
have some attention given to bird and nature study, and it is felt 
that our success was largely forwarded by Mr. Sheats, State 
Superintendent of Instruction. The influence of the summer work 
is showing itself in the schools of the State, as the following 
extracts from letters bear witness: ‘ East Florida Seminary and 
Military Institute, J. M. Guilliam, Sup’t. In our science work we 
show the value of birds and shall try to have every student leave 
the institution a lover and protector of birds.’ The President of 
the State Normal School says: ‘Our model school has a large 
amount of nature study and we urge young teachers to cultivate a 
love of birds and explain their economic value to their pupils. It 
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is a pleasure to me to encourage this work, which I hope in the 
future to carry on in a more systematic manner.’ 

“The membership of our Society is about 400; lately some 230 
circular letters soliciting membership have been sent out and it is 
hoped good results will follow. When we realize what interest 
has been developed since the Society was organized in 1900, 
especially among the educational classes, we feel we are furthering 
bird protection.” 


ILLINOIS. 


Legislation. — The bird law is satisfactory, as it embraces nearly 
all of the A. O. U. model law. 

Warden System. — No wardens were employed by the Thayer 
Fund. 

Audubon Work. — This is one of the larger and more aggressive 
societies, especially in its activity against the sale of illegal millinery 
goods in Chicago. It reports a membership of 14,272, and that it 
has distributed several thousand leaflets, of which 1,000 were sent 
to milliners and contained the portion of the law bearing on their 
work. Slides to illustrate a bird lecture have been prepared, and 
it is expected that a traveling lecture outfit will shortly be in use. 
It also has two traveling libraries in circulation. 

Convictions for violation of the bird law have been obtained 
through the Game Commissioner and his wardens. An effort will 
be made to have a law passed establishing a Bird Day in con- 
junction with Arbor Day. The President of the Society has 
examined the stock of a number of Chicago millinery houses to 
point out illegal plumage. The proprietors of a number of these 
houses have written letters to the executive officers of the Society 
expressing full sympathy with Audubon work and also promising 
not to sell any North American birds. The National Committee 
leaflet, ‘Ornithology in the Schools,’ will be distributed by the 
Superintendent to teachers in the State. The Society will also 
have printed an ‘ Outline of Bird Study’; this outline has been in 
part printed by the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, in one 
of its hand books under programs for study classes, and was there 
credited to the Audubon Society. During the past year one leaflet 
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was published, ‘ Birds in Horticulture,’ by Wm. Praeger. ‘The 
Executive Committee is now divided into sub-committees,— on 
Meetings, Legal Millinery, Bird Study, and Junior Members, — 
for each of which there is a special chairman, and publications. 


INDIANA. 


Legislation. — The bird law is excellent, being after the A. O. U. 
model ; but the beneficial hawks and owls should be removed from 
the excepted class. 

Warden System.— No wardens were employed by the Thayer 
Fund. 

Audubon Work. — This Society is actively at work along the 
line of enforcement of the law, as shown by the following report : 

“FE. E. Earle, Chief Deputy Commissioner of Fish and Game 
for Indiana, was in consultation with W. W. Woollen, secretary of 
the Indiana Audubon Society, for the purpose of securing the 
cooperation of that society with the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission, more effectually to protect the birds. His proposition, 
which will be accepted, is to deputize every member of the 
Audubon Society an officer of the Commission, with full police 
power, and the duty of arresting and prosecuting all persons found 
violating the law for the protection of birds. 

“It is also proposed to have deputies placed at all the lake and 
other summer resorts, with explicit instructions to arrest, after 
warning, tourists, strangers and others who may violate such laws. 
Placards will be posted in the hotels at all summer resorts, giving 
a synopsis of the fish and bird law of Indiana.” 


Iowa. 


Legislation. — The bird law needs improving, as it only protects 
a limited number of species. As, however, there will not be a 
session of the legislature until 1904, nothing can be done during 
the coming year except to endeavor to create a sentiment in favor 
of the A. O. U. model law. 

Warden System.— No wardens were employed by the Thayer 
Fund. 

Audubon Work.-—There are two societies in the State, one 
with headquarters at Keokuk and the other at Schaller. The 
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latter reports a membership of 200, and that it has distributed 
some thousands of the National Committee leaflet No. 2, ‘Save 
the Birds.’ It also has an illustrated traveling lecture which is 
doing good educationa] work. No report was submitted by the 
Keokuk society. 


KENTUCKY. 


Legislation. — During the past year the American Ornithologists’ 
Union model law for the protection of non-game birds was adopted 
in this State. 

Warden System.— No wardens were employed in Kentucky ; 
3,000 muslin warning notices, giving the text of the bird law, 
displayed in the post offices of the State, were furnished by the 
Thayer Fund. 

Audubon Work. — The Kentucky Society is a very small one, 
having only 100 members. About 500 leaflets were distributed, 
in addition to the warning notices. One library of bird books is 
in circulation. Two convictions under the new law have been 
obtained. 


LOUISIANA, 


Legislation.—On June 26, 1902, a new game law was approved 
by the Governor. It gives partial protection to six species of non- 
game birds, but leaves unprotected all of the other valuable and 
beneficial non-game birds of the State. It permits the trapping 
and caging of Mockingbirds and Redbirds “for domesticating 
purposes.” This practically means that the live bird dealers, who 
make their headquarters in New Orleans, can send out their 
trappers and secure Mockingbirds and Cardinals enough to supply 
the rest of the world. If the citizens of Louisiana awake some 
day to the fact that their gardens and fields have been denuded 
of these beautiful singers they will know that her legislators saw 
fit in 1902 to refuse to pass the A. O. U. model law, which had 
been introduced. The Hon. J. A. MclIlhenny made a strong 
but uphill fight for the bill, which was finally defeated by the 
influence of the cage bird dealers. 
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Warden System.— No wardens were employed by the Thayer 
Fund, nor is it deemed expedient to make any effort to patrol the 
few remaining sea bird colonies on the Louisiana coast until there 
is a law to protect them. 


Audubon Work. — During the past few weeks a Society has 
been organized, which will at once be incorporated. Some very 
ardent bird protectors will be its officers and managers, and much 
good work is expected from them. Its first and most important 
duty will be to educate the people of Louisiana regarding the 
value of birds as an asset of the State, in connection with its 
agricultural and forestry interests. When the people have awak- 
ened to these facts they will take measures to protect the birds. 


MAINE, 


Legislation. — The law is entirely satisfactory. 

Warden System. — Warden work has been continued this year 
with the most satisfactory results. All of the stations have been 
visited by some member of the Union, and the following extracts 
from their letters and the reports of the wardens will give in detail 
the practical benefits resulting from the operation of the Thayer 
Fund. 

G. E. Cushman, warden at Bluff and Stratton Islands, reports 
as follows: “As I am a fish and game warden for the State, I 
have a chance to go along the coast, and I have seen more terns 
this year than last, and it has been remarked to me several times 
this year that there are more gulls on our coast than for years, 
and that they are very tame. I protect all kinds of birds.” 

Mr. A. H. Norton, a member of the Union, visited these colonies 
July 1, and writes: “It gives me much pleasure to report a most 
satisfactory condition there. The colony breeding on Stratton 
Island resorts to the brackish rivers which flow from the Scar- 
borough marshes, to feed, and while at Pine Point, one of the 
seaward barriers between the ocean and these marshes, I was 
greatly pleased to see large flocks of the terns resting on the sea- 
ward:beach at high water, a thing I have never witnessed there 
before, and there were also large flocks on the edge of the marshes 
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| hotographed by F. M. Chapman. From Bird-Lore. 


Fic. 1 COMMON TERN ON NEST. 
Photographed at a Protected Colony on the Coast of Massachusetts. 


Photographed by William Dutcher. 


Fic. 2. YOUNG COMMON TERN, HIDING; Illustrating Protective Coloration. 
Photographed at a Protected Colony in Maine. 
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“TI think that the birds have been practically unmolested at 
both feeding resorts and breeding grounds. By the way, I had 
furnished one of the fishermen at Pine Point, which is a favorite 
gunning resort in the season, a good supply of the warning notices, 
and some of these he tacked upon the door of his house, and I 
think that the result was good. At any rate, the residents there 
are quite familiar with the law and respect it, as far as 1 have 
been able to observe.” 

Mr. Norton, while inspecting the islands in Muscongus Bay, 
discovered that terns had commenced to breed again on the Outer 
Green Island and Junk of Pork. These islands formerly supported 
colonies of terns but later were abandoned. It is evident that 
protection and the enforcement of the bird law of Maine may 
result in the growth of the infant colonies on these two islands ; 
he suggests that these islands be posted in 1903, in the hope that 
the colonies may increase to their former abundance. 

Mr. Norton also visited Metinic Green Island, where he was 
confident he would find a colony of terns. He reports as follows : 
“T was not prepared for the sight which was before me. From 
the time I departed from Burnt Island Life Saving Station, one or 
more terns were always in sight. Upon arriving I found the 
birds in practically an unmolested condition, and extremely.tame. 
I need not say that this magnificent colony of birds owes its 
existence to-day to your vigorous and successful action against the 
market for tern skins. I estimate the colony at upwards of two 
thousand. Two pairs of Laughing Gulls rose at our arrival, and 
search revealed two nests. That night thirty-two Laughing Gulls, 
all adults, came to roost on the ledges just off the shore. Sea 
pigeons were in some numbers, grouped in little bunches upon 
the water or resting upon the rocks. Petrels were also breeding, 
but in small numbers in comparison with other colonies in this 
region. The Terns were the Common and Arctic, the latter being 
far the most abundant. At this time few nests contained eggs ; 
some young were just hatched, and from these every stage of 
growth was before me. As I walked along the shore, the young, 
which could fly short distances, went in all directions before me, 
and the usual throng of screaming adults hovered above. 

“In every direction the adults were going out and coming in 
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with food. A few young were with their parents three miles from 
land. Here, as at Freeman’s Rock, a great mortality among the 
young was observed. ‘There was at this island, at half tide, some 
large pools, and a calm cove protected from the ceaseless surf, 
and these, at the right stages of the tide, were filled with young 
terns bathing like land birds, and evidently they were in the height 
of enjoyment when thus engaged. In 1896 I visited this island 
and recorded a fairly largesgroup for the size of the place ; to-day 
I judge the colony has doubled, and in view of the ease by which 
this place could be given protection an overflow seems the natural 
result. The island contains about 12 or 15 acres, and owing to 
the absence of sheep is covered with a rank growth of grass. Mr. 
Snow, the owner of the island, signified his willingness to lease 
the island to the A.O.U., and would probably act as our warden.” 

Capt. J. E. Hall, keeper of the Matinicus Rock Lighthouse, 
reports that the terns were not disturbed at all, and that there 
was a large increase; he also states that there was an unusual 
mortality among the young birds owing, he thinks, to the very 
cold season and heavy rainfall which chilled the very young birds. 
Mr. F. H. Herrick, a member of the Union, visited this island 
for the Committee and estimates that this colony numbers about 
3,500 birds. 

Capt. Mark Young, owner of and warden on No-Man’s-Land 
Island, reports as follows: “ Not an egg has been taken nor a 
Herring Gull killed in the colony I have charge of. The first 
eggs were found May 15, and the first young bird June 8.” Mr. 
Herrick visited this island also, and states that Capt. Young takes 
great interest in his birds and makes a good warden. He says: 
“T spent some days on the island, July 11-14, and estimate the 
number of birds at 3,000. Very few eggs were then to be seen, 
but young in all stages, up to one and a half pounds; no chicks 
had taken to the water at that period. I expected to find the 
birds far wilder than at Great Duck Island, but could see little 
difference in this respect. At either place they settled readily 
within 20 or 30 feet.” 

Mr. A. H. Norton, who made an extended tour of investigation 
along the Maine coast for the Protection Committee, reports that 
a fair sized colony of terns still flourishes on the Eastern and 
Western Barge Islands, near Mt. Desert Island. 
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Capt. W. F. Stanley, keeper of the Great Duck Island Light- 
house and the warden, reports as follows regarding the large 
colony of Herring Gulls in his charge: “Commenced to arrive 
March 12, and the number increased until the last of May. The 
first egg was found May 15, and the first completed set of three 
eggs May 22.” He estimates that there are 3,400 birds on Great 
Duck Island and about 2200 on Little Duck. He has had no 
trouble in protecting the birds or eggs and the only mortality was 
from natural causes, almost always accidents. 

Mr. Herrick, who spent some days on the Duck Islands, reports 
these colonies in excellent condition. 

Mr. W. L. Baily, one of the members of the Union, also visited 
the Duck Islands this season to complete his study of the life his- 
tory of the Herring Gull. He reports that the “gulls were pos- 
sibly more abundant than in 1901. There seemed to be more 
birds but few more nests; the great quantity of birds that were 
hatched last year were not there and must be wanderers unless 
they have settled in other parts.” 

Capt. O. Cummings, keeper of the Nash Island Lighthouse and 
the warden of Cone Island, reports as follows: “No eggs were 
taken nor were the Herring Gulls disturbed.” This colony num- 
bers nearly 1,000 adult birds, and there was a normal increase 
during the breeding season. This was the only colony that was 
not inspected. 

Capt. O. B. Hall of the Crumple Island Life Saving Station 
was the warden for the colonies of Terns, Herring Gulls and other 
birds on the islands in his vicinity. He reports that all of the 
Herring Gulls that bred in 1gor1 in this locality arrived as usual in 
the spring, but shortly after left and bred further east on Pulpit 
Rock. This he attributed to the fact that the herring were more 
abundant there. He posted warning notices, and the birds were 
not disturbed. Their increase was normal. 

The terns started to breed on Egg Rock as usual, but during a 
very heavy storm on June 27, the rock was swept by the heavy 
surf and all the eggs and young were destroyed. The adult birds 
then deserted the rock. 

Mr. Norton visited this station and confirms the report of Capt. 
Hall; he also adds: “On Freeman’s Rock, a mound or ledge 
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rising like a rugged cone for perhaps fifty feet and containing less 
than two acres of area, was a flourishing colony of terns and 
Black Guillemots. From the top of the rock the entire colony of 
terns was in sight at once. I roughly estimated them at from 
five to seven hundred old birds, with. Arctic Terns decidedly in 
the majority. I found the warning notices most conspicuously 
placed, and on the small rocks they commanded attention long 
before we reached them. Further observation led me to consider 
this a most important factor in the protection afforded by the Com- 
mittee. The birds here were very tame, and there were no evi- 
dences of molestation. A few nests still contained eggs (July 25), 
and young were in every stage of growth to those that could take 
short flights; none were on the wing, and were everywhere to 
be-found, making it necessary for one to look carefully before each 
step when walking in the scanty herbage. Abundant as were the 
living, I noticed quite an extensive mortality among the downy 
young, and their decaying bodies were scattered over the island. 
There was no visible cause, but two things suggested themselves: 
one, an epidemic; the other, that the damp, cold summer just 
passed had not supplied sufficient warmth and sunlight to keep 
them from being chilled. ‘The Sea Pigeons were also tame; they 
were in little groups of from two to six, and in one instance a flock 
of fifteen was seen.” 

Capt. R. G. Johnson, keeper of Libby Island Lighthouse and 
the warden for the Brothers Islands and Libby Island, reports as 
follows: “Since the enforcement of the law there has been an 
increase in the number of young Herring Gulls raised on the 
Brothers. They sit on the shores in large numbers after they 
become full fledged. There is also a marked increase in the 
number of terns on Libby Island. I do not_allow any shooting 
on the island.” 

Capt. L. E. Wright was the warden for the Old Man Island and 
Double Shot Island, each of which was the breeding place of 
Herring Gulls. He reports that the birds were not molested, as 
all classes of people take it for granted that the birds must be let 
alone. 

Mr.* Norton, who passed close to the Old Man colony July 26, 
reports that numbers of gulls were hovering about it and were 
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lighting on the ground and trees. The same day Mr. Norton 
visited Machias Seal Island and reports as follows: “Of Puffins, 
I saw but few, but was assured by the officials of their abundance 
at evening and morning. Petrels were abundant, and terns were 
by the thousands. With my limited time I was unable to de- 
termine the presence of anything but the Common Tern and 
Arctic Tern. Capt. Kelly told me that no one molests the birds.” 
Audubon Work. — There is no Society in Maine, but the Orni- 
thological Society is practically doing the same work in a very 
intelligent and satisfactory manner, all of its large membership 
being ardent bird protectors. ‘The Secretary, Mr, A. H. Norton, 
writes as follows regarding Audubon work: “ Expect to have some 
data of value to present at our annual meeting, and it seems that 
success must come of the efforts that are being made. If the 
spirit of bird protection could be worked more into the rural public 
schools, I believe that it would be seed sown in the right ground. 
With the millinery market banished, a few years of protection, the 
early inculcation in the young of the principle of kindness to 
living creatures, I believe that our bird colonies will be secure.” 


MARYLAND. 


Legislation. — None. The present law is a very good one, 
although there are some valuable birds that it does not protect, 
and others that are not protected the entire year. Killing the 
Mourning Dove should not be permitted at any time, nor should 
the sale of Flickers be permitted in Baltimore, as it furnishes a 
market for birds which must be illegally killed in other portions 
of Maryland or in other States. 

Warden System.— The same warden was employed who has 
acted for the two previous years; he reports a very steady and 
material increase in the colony of Common Terns under his care, 
and that no attempt was made by plume hunters to disturb the 
birds ; he also says that little or no egging was done, as the fisher- 
men think it cheaper to buy eggs of domestic fowls for use rather 
than risk the heavy fine for taking the eggs of terns. 

Audubon Work.— The Maryland Society is small, numbering 
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only 80 members, and has done no active work during the past 
year. The National Committee will make an effort during the 
coming season to enlarge and build upon the existing nucleus. 
The city of Baltimore, being a large distributing center, needs an 
active and aggressive body of Audubon workers to see that the 
wholesale millinery establishments do not deal in illegal plumage. 
An effort should also be made to improve the present bird law, 
as suggested under the head of legislation. The Maryland 
members of the A. O. U. are urged to take a personal interest in 
this matter and push bird protection work in their State. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Legislation. — The bird law in this State may and should be 
improved. It does not protect the beneficial hawks and owls, nor 
does it protect the Herring Gull and Black-backed Gull between 
November 1 and May 1, practically the only season when they 
are resident in Massachusetts. In this connection it is but just 
to call attention to the fact that the Audubon Society, through its 
Protective Committee, has made earnest and repeated efforts to 
improve the law and promises renewed efforts during the coming 
legislative session. 

Warden Work.— Mr. Mackay, who has for so many years 
energetically and successfully protected the tern colonies on 
Muskeget Island, reports that during the past season they were 
cared for in the usual manner, and he also reports that the tern 


_ colony on Penikese Island was protected by the owners, the Messrs. 


Homer. By permission of the owner of Naushon Island, Mr. J. 
M. Forbes, his manager, Charles O. Olsen, was appointed warden 
for the Wepeckets Islands. The islands were liberally posted 
with warning notices and the warden reports that this colony of 
terns has not been disturbed to any extent this year. On June 15 
he counted 860 eggs and found four young birds just hatched. 

Mr. J. E. Howland of Vineyard Haven, an ardent sportsman and 
an earnest bird protector, volunteered to post warning notices in 
the growing colony of Least Terns on Marthas Vineyard. He 
reports: “I have a number of times visited the shore and have 
seen a good many Least Terns about; they nest in. limited 
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numbers all along our south shore. I informed a member of the 
State Police, who lives in Edgarton, of the posting of the notices, 
and he gave parties in that section to understand that the warning 
must be respected.” 

Audubon Work. — The Massachusetts Society is another of the 
aggressive and progressive ones. It reports a membership of 
5,362. It has distributed in the neighborhood of 8,000 circulars 
during the past year, besides posting 800 copies of the bird law. 
Two illustrated lectures and five libraries are kept at work con- 
tinuously. 

Definite evidence of violations of the law have been brought to 
the attention of the Fish and Game Commission, thus enabling 
the State officers to obtain convictions. A second bird-chart has 
been published, and the annual bird calendar has been continued. 
Each winter a lecture course is maintained. The Society has 110 
local secretaries, some of whom are doing splendid work in the 
way of free lectures, hat shows, and bird walks. ‘The report of 
the Society for 1897-1902, published Oct. 10, 1902, gives an 
admirable résumé of the good accomplished by this ‘very much 
alive’ group of bird protectors. The liberal circulation of this 
excellent publication will do very much to advance Audubon work, 
not only in Massachusetts but throughout the whole country. 


MICHIGAN. 


Legislation. —'The bird law is, in many respects, an excellent 
one, but is not comprehensive enough, as it does not protect all 
of the non-game birds. By a very simple amendment to Section 
14, Public Acts of 1901, the law would be much improved. 

Warden Work. — No wardens were employed by the Thayer 
Fund. Late in the season a large colony of Herring Gulls was 
called to the attention of the Chairman, and it is proposed to have 
them guarded by a paid warden during the breeding season of 
1903. 

Audubon Work,— There is no society in the State, but some 
educational work has been done by the Chairman of the National 
Committee. Through the courtesy of the Great Record Keeper, 
Emma E. Bower, M. D., of the society of the ‘Ladies of The 
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Maccabees for Michigan,’ 2700 copies of the National Committee 
Leaflet No. 3, ‘Save the Birds,’ has been sent to the local branches 
and will be read to the members, who number over 68,000. 


MINNESOTA. 


Legislation. — The bird law is a good one but should be 
amended by giving protection to the beneficial hawks and by re- 
moving the ‘ Turtle Dove’ from the list of game birds.. There 
should also be a provision preventing caged birds from being 
offered for sale and from being shipped out of the State. If the 
words “ wild birds” were to be substituted for “harmless birds” 
in the law it would be much more effective. 

Warden System.— No wardens were employed by the Thayer 
Fund. In this connection it is suggested that if any A. O. U. 
member will ‘locate’ within the State any large colonies of breed- 
ing water birds, especially Gulls and Black Terns, wardens will be 
appointed for service during the breeding season. 

It appears from examinations of millinery stock in other States 
that the Black Tern is the species that is now most used asa 
millinery ornament. 

Audubon Work.—Two societies are working in the State, the 
one at Lake City being rather local in its efforts. It was started 
by a few persons who loved birds and desired to study them, the 
principal object being to interest the children and teach them to 
love and protect the birds. The State Society reports a member- 
ship of 1200. 


MIssourI. 


Legislation. The Executive Committee of the Missouri Audu- 
bon Society has drafted a new game bill which will be introduced 
at the next session of the Legislature, early in 1903. It is very 
comprehensive; the A. O. U. model law is used for the sections 
referring to the non-game birds. If this bill becomes a law, game 
animals and all birds will be hedged about with the very best 
kind of legal protection. 

Warden System. — No wardens were employed in the State. 

Audubon Work. — While the Missouri society is small, consist- 
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ing of about 180 members, it is remarkably active and aggressive. 
It has advocated through the press a better bird law and has dis- 
tributed 28,000 circulars having the same object in view. Re- 
markable success has rewarded its efforts, and it has succeeded 
in creating a demand throughout the State for the reforms that 
the society recommends. It promises that when its bill becomes 
a law it shall be enforced to the letter. 


NEBRASKA. 


Legislation. — There is grave doubt whether under the present 
bird law any protection is given to the large class of harmless but 
useful water birds. Further, no one should be permitted to kill 
the beneficial hawks and owls, even on his own premises. Doves 
should be removed from the list of game birds. It would bea 
marked improvement if the A. O. U. model law were to be adopted 
by the Legislature. 

Warden System.— No wardens were employed by the Thayer 
Fund. 

Audubon Work.— There is no society in the State, but the 
members of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union have been very 
active in bird protection work, especially along educational lines. 
Leaflet No. 2 of the National Committee, ‘Ornithology in the 
Schools,’ was written by a member of the Nebraska Society, and 
it has had a circulation of many thousand copies. It has circu- 
lated thousands of leaflets on bird protection issued by the De- 
partment of Ornithology of the University of Nebraska. Prof. 
Bruner and Dr. Wolcott of the society, give illustrated lectures on 
birds, both emphasizing bird protection. 


New HAMPSHIRE. 


Legislation. — The bird law is very satisfactory, the A. O. U. 
model having been adopted, together with a strong common 
carrier clause. 

Warden System.— No wardens were employed by the Thayer 
Fund. 
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Audubon Work.— The society reports a membership of 306. 
About 4000 leaflets and circulars have been distributed during 
the past year; also 500 copies of the bird law have been posted 
or distributed. An illustrated lecture has been loaned to all who 
apply for it, free of cost, the only condition being that the lecture 
shall be free to the public. During the past year it has been 
almost constantly in use and has apparently given great satis- 
faction. One circulating library is in use. The Society has had 
the cooperation of the very active State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, and has in several cases been instrumental in checking vio- 
lations of the law. Fines have been imposed by the Commission. 
As there is no appeal from their action, no cases have come into 
court. The same activities which have engaged the society from 
the beginning will be continued. These are especially interesting 
women’s clubs in the work, the formation of branch societies, and 
the distribution of bird literature at grange meetings and teachers’ 
institutes, and furnishing to the public schools an outline of bird 
study for regular use throughout the year. 

The Secretary adds: “So far as concerns the local and State 
work of our society, my feeling is one of hopefulness, but when I 
see, as I did in my recent trip, both in New York and Boston, how 
regardless both milliners and wearers of millinery are of the exist- 
ing bird laws and of the feelings of bird lovers, I must acknowl- 
edge that the work of the Audubon societies is but begun. It is 
evident that our efforts to influence public opinion in behalf of 
bird protection must be continued with unabated zeal.” 


NEw JERSEY. 


Legislation. — The law is satisfactory and is being: actively 
enforced by the Fish and Game Commissioners, who show no 
mercy to anyone found guilty of killing a non-game bird at any 
time, or game birds out of season. 

Warden System.— Two wardens were employed by the Thayer 
Fund to guard colonies of Laughing Gulls and Terns on the 
coast. During the coming season these wardens will have the 
power of arrest conferred upon them by the Fish and Game Com- 
mission, which will add very much to their effectiveness. Capt. 
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R. S. Ludlam, of Stone Harbor, reports that the ‘mudhen,’ ¢. ¢., 
Clapper Rails, did splendidly, but that the colony of about 1,000 
Laughing Gulls did not raise over 100 young this year, owing to 
the loss of nearly all the eggs by a heavy storm tide early in June. 
The colony of terns is very small but made a normal increase. 
The birds were not disturbed by men or boys during the season. 

Capt. J. B. Rider, of Little Egg Harbor, reports that the colony 
of terns in his charge did well this year and probably raised about 
600 young, as near as he could judge; they were not disturbed. 
These two small colonies of terns and the one colony of Laughing 
Gulls are all that are left of the once countless numbers that bred 
on the New Jersey coast; all were cruelly and wantonly sacrificed 
on the altar of fashion. It will take years of the most patient and 
watchful care to repopulate the beaches and marshes of the New 
Jersey coast with these beautiful and graceful sea birds. 

Audubon Work.— The New Jersey Society reports about 500 
members. Local societies have been started in seven places dur- 
ing the past year. About 300 leaflets have been distributed, also 
some warning notices. Appeals and letters were sent out to over 


200 persons last spring in an effort to pass an anti-pigeon shooting 
bill, which proved unsuccessful. During the coming winter the 
attempt will be renewed. A circular will shortly be sent out in an 
effort to check the use of wild bird plumage for millinery orna- 
ments. The Society is doing all it can to create sentiment in favor 
of bird protection and to aid the Fish and Game Commission in 
its effective enforcement of the bird laws. 


New York. 


Legislation.— An amendment, which materially strengthened the 
previously excellent bird law, was passed at the last session of the 
legislature, as follows: “Section 141. Wherever in this act the 
possession of fish or game, or the flesh of any animal, bird or fish, 
is prohibited, reference is had equally to such fish, game or flesh 
coming from without the State as to that taken within the State.” 

A great many convictions have been obtained during the past 
year by the Forest, Fish and Game Commission, who deserve 
great credit for.the effective manner in which they are enforcing 
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the bird statutes. The suit referred to in the report of 1901, was 
settled early this year by the payment on the part of the defend- 
ant of the sum of $260; there is also a judgment for a large 
amount held against him, which it was agreed not to press unless 
he was again found violating the law. The moiety of the fine paid 
that was given to the member of the Audubon Society who fur- 
nished the evidence was contributed to the Endowment Fund for 
the Protection of North American Birds. 

Warden Work.— Three wardens were employed by the Thayer 
Fund, as in the previous year. 

Capt. C. W. Rackett, who had charge at the north end of Gar- 
diner’s Island, reports that no terns were shot nor were any eggs 
taken, and he thinks that the increase has been large. 

Capt. H. S. Miller, who has charge of the colony at the south 
end of Gardiner’s Island, also reports a very satisfactory season 
for the terns, and a material increase. ‘This large colony of terns 
is very fortunately located, as Mr. John Lyon Gardiner, the propri- 
etor of the island, will not allow any shooting or trespassing, and 
therefore the terns and other birds are exceptionally well pro- 
tected. There is also a fair-sized colony of terns on Fisher’s 


Island, which was protected by Capt. Fowler. This colony is 
somewhat scattered, and it is more difficult to give them absolute 
protection, they being nearer the cruising ground of the hundreds 
of small craft that are to be found in Long Island Sound during 
the summer months. 


At the request of Mr. Harold Herrick of New York, President 
Baldwin of the Long Island Railroad had warning notices, giving 
the bird laws, posted in every station. This action probably did a 
great amount of good. The members of the Bird Section of the 
Rochester Academy of Science have done splendid protection 
work during the past year by posting a large number of warning . 
notices in Munroe County, and by work in the schools among the 
teachers and scholars. 

Audubon Work.— The Secretary of the New York Audubon 
Society reports that it is now better equipped to develop the educa- 
tional features of the work than ever before. Through the efforts 
of Miss Blunt, one of the local secretaries, a sufficient sum of 
money was secured to equip an illustrated traveling bird lecture. 
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The lecture has been given many times before audiences varying 
in numbers up to three or four hundred. ‘Three sets of colored 
plates of birds are owned and loaned for class work. Fifty sets of 
the Massachusetts Audubon Bird Charts have been distributed 
among the local secretaries. Over 18,500 leaflets and law posters 
have been distributed during the past year. Of these nearly 
1,500 were sent directly to the milliners, live bird dealers and 
wholesale butchers in Greater New York. The special circular 
sent directed their attention to the State and Federal laws pro- 
tecting birds, and requested a strict observance of the same. 
Eleven new local secretaries have been added during the past year, 
making the number at the present time 68. The total member- 
ship of the society is 3,418. The Hon. Charles R. Skinner, Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction, has agreed to send a copy of 
the National Committee leaflet No. 2, ‘Ornithology in the Schools,’ 
to every school in the State early in the coming year. 


NorTH CAROLINA. 


Legislation. — The bird laws of this State are very unsatisfac- 
tory. A few birds receive protection a portion of the year only, 
the balance none at all. County laws now in force should be 
superseded by one law for the whole State, which should be com- 
prehensive and stringent. In few States on the Atlantic Coast 
has there been such a wholesale slaughter of bird life as in North 
Carolina. When thousands of game birds are killed in a single 
season for the feathers alone it is time to cry, halt ! and for the 
strong arm of the law to interfere. Until the legislature of North 
Carolina sees fit to pass an effective bird law this slaughter will 
continue, but it is to be hoped that one will be enacted before it is 
too late. 

Warden System.— No wardens were employed by the Thayer 
Fund, as it has been found useless to engage wardens where there 
is no law to be enforced. When a good bird law is placed on the 
statute books of North Carolina, wardens will be at once 
employed to guard all of the colonies of sea birds that remain on 


the coast. 
Audubon Work.— The Audubon Society of North Carolina 
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“for the Study and Protection of Birds and the Preservation of 
Game,” was organized in Greensboro, North Carolina, on the r1th 
of March, and was incorporated on the 21st day of October, 1go2. 

At the present time its membership is as follows: Life mem- 
bers, 8; sustaining members, 86; regular members, 308 ; junior 
members, 386; total, 788. Six branch organizations have been 
formed in graded schools, and it is the purpose of the Society to 
grant charters to these branch societies. ‘They are as yet in an 
experimental stage; some have regular meetings and much inter- 
est is displayed, while others have been all but failures. About 
gooo leaflets have been distributed, and the secretary has given 
fifteen public lectures, presenting the objects and aims of the 
Audubon Society. It is assisting the National Committee in pro- 
curing better legislation for the preservation of birds, and asa 
means of doing this is preparing to distribute 100,000 leaflets in 
the State before the meeting of the legislature in January, 1903. 


OHIO. 


Legislation. — During the past year a radical improvement was 
made in the game laws of Ohio, the section covering the non-game 
birds practically being the A. O. U. model law. If the Ohio 
Audubon Society sees that the statute is enforced the birds will 
receive ample protection. 

By a special act of the legislature an annual Forest and Bird 
Day was authorized to be observed in the State. 

Warden System. — No wardens were employed, but the Thayer 
Fund furnished for distribution in the State 3,000 warning notices, 
giving extracts from the non-game bird sections of the law, and 
the penalty for violating the same. 

Audubon Work,— The Secretary reports as follows: “The 
Audubon Society of Ohio has just completed the fourth year of 
its existence. From a struggling nestling, it has grown steadily 
and healthily toward maturity, as nestlings should, and already its _ 
wings are plumed for glorious flight. As the eagle, ‘she dwelleth 
on the rock and hath her lodging there.’ That rock is success. 

“The Audubon Society exists no longer as a sneer and a by- 
word, in the eyes of the people, a sentimental fad, but as an 
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earnest body of Nature-lovers and students, too far removed from 
vulgarity to contemplate with pleasure the wanton destruction of 
any living creature. 

“From the auspicious inauguration of the Society until the 
present time there has been a growing knowledge with the public 
of the aims and purposes of the great Audubon movement, so that 
inquiries concerning the whys and wherefores of the work are 
rapidly diminishing in number. The demand now is not so much 
‘Tell me something about this new Society,’ as ‘Give me litera- 
ture, that I may by this means tell others the story.’ 

“The mails have been used hundreds of times for the purposes 
of the Ohio work this past year, and the four newspapers that 
are printed in English in Cincinnati, have received and kindly 
published notices of all monthly meetings. 

“There has been a constant and impelling desire that the 
teachers and club women of our State should receive our literature. 

“In November of last year, the Corresponding Secretary carried 
a message to hundreds of women assembled at the State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs in the city of Dayton, she having been 
granted, by the courtesy of the President of that organization, ten 
minutes’ time upon the program of the convention, and in con- 
junction with the Recording Secretary, who, by the way, did 
splendid service at the same time in the public schools of Dayton 
in behalf of Bird Protection, distributed much literature from that 
point. 

“The President and acting Treasurer met the Game Commission 
at the Cuvier Club, during the session of the Ohio Legislature, and 
proved themselves extremely useful in making valuable suggestions 
to the Commission relative to the proposed amendment of Section 
6960 of the laws of Ohio, the section relating to the non-game 
birds. 

“Our President originated and secured the passage of the bill 
making it obligatory upon teachers to observe Forest and Bird 
Day in the schools of the State. 

“Our Society is always represented in as many County Institutes 
for Teachers as possible. If there cannot be personal represen- 
tation, a message is sent. 


“A Branch Chapter is just forming this week in Cleveland, © 
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which its projectors state, is to be the banner organization of the 
State. 

“The workers in Cincinnati are being apppointed to the dif- 
ferent school districts of the city, for the purpose of conducting a 
vigorous campaign in the schools during the winter months. 

“Of all classes, the mothers are the hardest to reach, and our 
greatest hope lies in the teachers, who are molding, in large 
measure, the generations to come.” 


OREGON. 


Legislation. — The bird law is very defective, as it does not 
protect a// of the non-game birds of the State. 

Warden Work.— No wardens were employed by the Thayer 
Fund. 

Audubon Work.—The Secretary reports as follows: “The 
Audubon Society of the State of Oregon came into existence July 
I, 1902, as the result of the untiring enthusiasm of the Rev. Wm. 
R. Lord, the delegate whom Oregon sends to the present con- 
vention. The association has about 300 active members, but this 
is hardly a correct index to the interest that has been aroused. 
Last spring Mr. Lord gave bird talks to 18,000 public school 
children, to about 1,000 teachers, and to 3,o00 other adults in 
evening lectures, everywhere receiving a hearty response to his 
message. There is every indication of a large increase in the 
membership next spring. 

“No leaflets or circulars have been sent out, publicity having 
been obtained in other ways, viz., by means of Mr. Lord’s talks, 
the circulation of his book on Oregon and Washington birds, 
which has been placed on the list for supplementary reading in 
the public schools by the State Text Book Commission of Oregon, 
and by the frequent and full newspaper reports of the work of the 
association. 

“Copies of our bird laws are in the hands of our president, and 
are sent out upon request. 

“Lectures have in the main taken the form of impromptu talks, 
without illustration. We have a collection of unusually attractive 


‘photographs of Oregon sea and land birds, taken in their native 
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haunts by some of our members. Stereopticon slides have been 
made of these. The photographs, enlarged to life-size, are of rare 
beauty as well as of scientific value. 

“There have been one or two prosecutions and convictions of 
offenders against the bird laws; one $10 fine for robbing nests in 
Portland was imposed by the efforts of our president, who is an 
attorney. 

“Our work has chiefly taken the form of bird boxes and field 
observations. The John Burroughs Club of Portland offers annual 
cash prizes to the school children of Oregon for their knowledge 
of native birds. There is a growing interest in these contests, 
which embrace both a field test, 60 %, and a composition test, 
40%. An auxiliary club of 71 members at our State capital is 
about to introduce its work into the public schools. Mr. Lord 
expects to continue his lecture work next spring. Other projects 
will be planned to meet the demands of the hour as they arise.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Legislature. — The non-game bird laws are in a very unsatis- 
factory condition, inasmuch as there is doubt whether the law of 
May 14, 1889, as amended April 15, 1891 (Sec. 30-36), was 
repealed or superseded by the law of 1897. The first of the above 
statutes is by far the better of the two and should be re-enacted, 
if it is not now in force. The Audubon Society should bring a 
test case to have the matter legally determined. 

Warden System.— No wardens were employed by the Thayer 
Fund. In this connection the following very interesting letter is 
presented : 

“On my father’s birthday I take great pleasure in sending the 
enclosed check as a contribution towards the fund for the pro- 
tection of the gulls and terns. One of the last things which gave 
him pleasure in this world, a few days before his death, was 
watching from his window at Wood’s Hole, a large flock. which 
had come into the harbor after a school of young herring. He 
used to lament their possible extinction, and would have rejoiced 
in this effort to prevent it. Yours very truly, Lucy H. Barrp.” 


Audubon Work.— The Secretary reports a membership of 6,800. 
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‘About 2,000 educational leaflets were distributed during the 
year, also 1,000 copies of the bird laws have been posted. Our 
best work has been accomplished with our circulating libraries. 
There are twelve of these of ten books each. These were sent to 
sixteen different schools, making a total of 29 periods of three 
months each. A number of the teachers wrote appreciative letters, 
telling how much the books had been used and enjoyed.” 


RHODE IsLAND. 


Legislation.— The bird law is satisfactory. 

Warden System.— No wardens were employed by the Thayer 
Fund. 
Audubon Work.— The Secretary reports the membership to be 
621. About 500 leaflets have been distributed. An illustrated 
lecture is owned and is in constant use, also a circulating library. 
Fifty sets of the Massachusetts Audubon Society Bird Charts have 
been purchased during the past year and have been distributed 
among the country schools of the State. It is planned to have 
bird lectures under the auspices of the society during the present 
winter. 


SouTH CAROLINA. 


Legislation.— Some of the provisions of the bird law are excel- 
lent, but the law is not comprehensive enough, as it does not give 
protection to a large number of species. The bird lovers of 
South Carolina, and especially the agriculturists, should insist 
that the law be improved at the next session of the legislature. 

Warden System— No wardens were employed by the Thayer 
Fund. 

Audubon Work.— This Society is local and has not accomplished 
anything outside of its immediate neighborhood. An effort will 
be made by the National Committee during the coming year to 
enlarge and st-engthen the nucleus already established. The 
A. O. U. members and all bird lovers are urged to aid this effort. 
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TEXAS. 


Legislation.— An effort will be made to have the American 
Ornithologists’ Union model law passed during the next session 
of the legislature, which convenes in January, 1903. While some 
of the song, insectivorous and sea birds are protected under the 
present law, many are not, and a large number of counties are 
exempted from the statute. The large agricultural interests of 
Texas imperatively demand that a comprehensive bird law shall 
be enacted at once and strictly enforced. 

It is a pleasant duty to call attention to the very valuable work 
being done by the Southern Pacific R. R. Co., through its Indus- 
trial Agent, Prof. H. P. Attwater, who visits all portions of the 
Commonwealth to lecture to farmers’ clubs and granges; this 
gives him an opportunity to call attention to the value of all bird 
life and thus create a sentiment in favor of its protection. The 
Thayer Fund has furnished a large number of leaflets regarding 
birds for distribution among the agriculturists and teachers of 
Texas. 

Warden System—It has not been déemed best to employ any 
wardens on the Texas coast until a satisfactory law is in force. 
If the next legislature enacts a good law wardens will be engaged 
for the breeding season of 1903. 

Audubon Work— There is no Society in Texas at the present 
time, but steps are being taken to organize one, and it is hoped 
that before the next report is made a large and aggressive society 
will be at work. 


VERMONT. 


Legislation. While the present law is a very good one in its 
main features, it can be improved. An effort in that direction is 
now being made, the A. O. U. model law being before the legis- 
lature, which is now (November) in session. 


Warden System.— No wardens were employed by the Thayer - 


Fund. 
Audubon Work.— A society has been established about a year, 
it having existed as a bird club for some time previous to organi- 
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zation as an Audubon Society. The enrolled members number 
250. The local work done has been very satisfactory and its 
influence is spreading to other portions of the State, two branch 
societies having already been formed. They have succeeded in 
interesting the children to an unusual degree by junior meetings 
and bird walks. ‘Two libraries of bird books are in circulation 
among the districts schools, and have stimulated interest in bird 
study. 


VIRGINIA. 


Legislation.— The bird laws of this State are wholly bad; very 
few non-game birds are protected at all, some are protected during 
a portion of the year, while that most destructive of all methods 
of bird extermination, egging, is legalized by law during the early 
weeks of the breeding season. 

The county system of local bird laws is in vogue, and it should 
be superseded at once by a law covering the whole State. Bird 
protection cannot successfully be promoted where the law protects 
a species in one county and in an adjoining county no protection 
is given. It is a well established legal proposition that wild birds 
are an asset of the State and do not belong to the citizen as an 
individual, therefore the State should provide a law for their pro- 
tection and preservation, just as it does for any other of its val- 
uable rights and assets. 

The A. O. U. members and the Audubon Society, as well as all 
bird lovers, should combine in a strenuous effort to have the A. O. 
U. model law adopted. At the last session of the legislature a 
bill was introduced by Representative James R. Caton, at the 
request of the Virginia Audubon Society, but it was not carried 
through the House, although it was favorably reported and reached 
its third reading. The session was short, and was largely taken 
up with a constitutional amendment. 

The effort for a new bird law will be renewed at the coming 
session of the legislature, and in the interim educational work will 
be done through the press and by the distribution of leaflets, in 
order that a public sentiment for bird protection may be aroused. 
If from every portion of the State the constituents of the delegates 
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write and urge, or even go so far as to demand a new law, the 
appeal will be listened to. 

Warden Work.— On the Virginia coast some of the most impor- 
tant work attempted by your Committee is done through the 
Thayer Fund. ‘he work, however, is very largely moral suasion 
rather than legal protection. The law is so thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory that the wardens find it hard to give absolute protection 
during the early weeks of the breeding season. With all the draw- 
backs it is our pleasant duty to report that all of the seabird col- 
onies on the Virginia coast are making a steady gain. If the legal 
taking of eggs could be stopped, the gain would be much more 
rapid than it is now. It is now impossible for plume hunters to 
visit this coast and kill Terns and Laughing Gulls by the thou- 
sands, as they did only a few years since; if such an attempt were 
to be made the plumers would have to reckon with a very deter- 
mined party of eight wardens, extracts from whose reports are 
herewith given. 

Capt. J. M. Fedderman, of Assateague Beach, says: “ Eggs are 
taken, but no one can estimate the number, as parties hunt for them 
at all times. From two boys I took 16 Marsh Hen’s eggs and 6 
Willet’s eggs, which were replaced in the nests and were afterward 
hatched. On August 26 a party did some shooting, but on inves- 
tigation I was unable to find any gulls or terns on them and 
therefore could not have them fined. There is a good harbor here 
for vessels, and the sailors give the most trouble looking for 
eggs; boys being the next most troublesome. Summer boarders 
rarely disturb eggs but shoot at anything that flies, merely for 
practice. Marsh Hens are much more numerous than four or five 
years back, and there has been some gain in the numbers of Wil- 
lets. If means could be devised to stop the taking of eggs the 
increase in birds would be surprising.” 

Capt. J. B. Whealton, of Wallops Beach, says: “Most of the 
people in this vicinity are in favor of protecting birds, but there 
is a class of baymen that will take eggs, and sometimes kill breed- 
ing birds. They give more trouble than any other persons. Prior 
to two years since the gulls were almost all destroyed, but now there 
is a big increase; I should judge they have doubled in numbers, 
and there is also a marked increase in the Willet; more young 
Willets were seen in August than at any time in five years past.” 
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Capt. L. F. Taylor, of Metomkin Inlet, says: “There has been 
a normal increase in the Laughing Gulls and Willets, but for some 
reason the Marsh Hens do not seem to be so numerous. The 
increase in Big and Little Strikers (Terns) seems to be larger than 
it was last season. Very few eggs have been taken in my local- 
ity; on only one occasion did I have to prevent egging by a 
party of two. They desisted at once when I cautioned them.” 

Capt. J. A. D. Savage, of Wachapreague Beach, says: “The 
Marsh Hens have made some increase, but the other species, viz., 
Black-headed Gulls, Flood Gulls, Willets, and Strikers have not 
increased materially. This can be accounted for as follows: the 
beach here is gradually washing away and getting lower, which 
compels the beach breeding birds to move to other localities where 
they can find higher beaches and where there is less danger from 
storm tides. I believe that fewer eggs have been taken this 
season than ever before, and I do not know of a single instance 
when birds were killed. ‘Those who made a business of killing 
birds in former years have been forced to desist, knowing that 
they are watched and will be brought to account if caught.” 

Capt. J. W. Richardson, of Parramores Island, says: “It is 
not unlawful to take eggs during a part of the breeding season and 
many are taken each year; but I can see that since I have been 
acting as warden there are many more birds now than formerly, 
with the exception of the Willet and Marsh Hens, which are only 
holding their own. This is owing to the fact that they are 
slaughtered after the open season commences, which opens 
nearly a month too early. The law should be changed.” 

Capt. J. E. Johnson, of Hog Island, says: “ Many eggs are taken 
during the open season, but by reason of the protection given the 
birds I can see that hundreds are raised each year; it is espe- 
cially noticeable in the Black-headed Gulls, Terns and Willets. 
Marsh Hens do not seem to increase, owing, I think, to the high 
tides that destroy many of them.” 

Capt. J. R. Andrews, of Cobbs Island, says: “ Large numbers 
of the eggs of the Black-headed Gulls were taken during the open 
season, also a few of the eggs of Terns and Skimmers. The men 
who. rake for clams give me the most trouble, as they live in boats 
which are anchored very near the marshes where the gulls breed. 
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The egging is mostly done at night when it is impossible to 
catch the offender. This year I found a new colony of about 
1,000 Skimmers on an island where they had not bred before; 
there were also about 500 Common Terns and 30 pairs of Wil- 
son’s Plover breeding on the same island. This must be an over- 
flow from the colonies near the station.” 

Capt. G. D. Hitchens, of Smiths Island, says: “There is a great 
increase in the birds since they bave been protected on Smiths 
Island and on the Isaacs, and the increase is greater this year 
than last.” The codperation of the Marine Hospital Service to 
prevent egging on Fishermans Island was asked by your Com- 
mittee and was accorded by Surgeon General Wyman, who wrote 
as follows: “The Quarantine Officer reports that he believes it 
advisable to codperate with your Union in its work, and to this 
end has directed his subordinates on Fishermans Island to desist 
from further gathering eggs thereon or in that vicinity.” 

The bird colonies on the Virginia beach were visited by a num- 
ber of members of our Society during the past season and all unite 
in reporting that very satisfactory work is being done by the ward- 
ens. Mr. Kirkwood made his annual inspection trip in August 
to all the stations. A few statements are extracted from his very 
full report : 

“Capt. N, B. Rich, who last year had charge of the Assateague 
Beach station, is now a superintendent of the life saving service. 
When sending out orders to the various captains he added a 
clause directing them to protect the birds all they could without 
interfering with their regular life saving duties, and they now feel 
that they can talk in quite a different tone from that used formerly. 
The wardens all agree that the law should be changed. 

“The increase in the numbers of Least Terns is too great to be 
the result of colonies on this beach; some of them must have 
come from further north. 

“TI did not see any Royal Terns, so they probably have been 
exterminated, so far as Virginia is concerned. On the whole, 
birds were more numerous than last year, the increase being about 
normal, except in the case of the Least Tern, which is entirely 
beyond expectation.” 

Audubon Work, — There is a small society which is doing con- 
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siderable work in trying to get better legislation, in which effort 
all the Virginia members of the A. O. U. should join. 


WASHINGTON. 


Legislation. — The bird law is very limited in its scope and only 
protects song birds. An effort will be made at the next session 
of the legislature (January, 1903) to have the A. O. U. model law 
passed. 

Audubon Work.— There is no Audubon Society in the State, 
and little has been done in bird protection work as yet. 

An interesting incident regarding the tameness of sea gulls is 
related by Sergeant Albert I. Smith of Battery I, First Artillery, U. 
S. A.: “It may interest you to hear of an incident that was part of 
my daily pastime while stationed at Fort Canby, which is a lonely 
post, sticking up on the jagged coast cliffs. There were innumer- 
able sea gulls inhabiting the rocks and during the rigorous winter 
months I noticed that the poor birds scarcely caught sufficient 
food from the stormy waters of the coast. I began by depositing 
among the rocks the collected remains from our mess table after 
each meal. The feathered indigents readily understood my pur- 
pose and gathered in vast numbers to partake of our soldier food, 
Soon they grew exceedingly tame and particularly alert for the 
bugle’s mess call, the notes of which no doubt, were as welcome 
to them as to us. Round and round they would circle, screaming 
for joy, and when I appeared on the rocks with their food box they 
would flutter about me like gentle barn-yard poultry, scrambling 
over my body or alighting on my, wrists to peck a morsel from 
my fingers.” 

The above story is vouched for by Mr. William H. Kobbé, who 
says: “The gull story is doubtless true. I have often seen the 
Battery cooks thus feed the birds, which became so tame as to 
become a nuisance, walking up and down the road and even into 
the kitchen. I can hardly believe that the birds could distinguish 
mess from any other call, but it is possible that all the calls during 
the middle of the day had the same effect upon them.” 
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WISCONSIN. 


Legislation. — The law is entirely satisfactory. 

Warden Work. — No wardens were employed by the Thayer 
Fund. 

Audubon Work. — Audubon work is going on actively and suc- 
cessfully, especially among the school children. The membership 
is now very nearly 18,000. The Society owns nearly 200 lantern 
slides of birds, 70 being colored, which are rented for a small sum 
to any school branch or local society desiring to usethem. One 
circulating library of bird books is owned; there have been so 
many calls for it that the society hopes to add others in the near 
future. By the courtesy of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction the Arbor and Bird Day Manual for 1902 carried the 
invitation of the Audubon Society to each public school in the 
State to codperate in the work of bird protection and to form a 
school branch. The success of these branches is almost entirely . 
due to the intelligent assistance of the teachers, without which it 
would be impossible to carry on any organized work among the 
children of the Commonwealth. The Society publishes a small 
monthly magazine, devoted especially to bird subjects for children. 


THE THAYER Funp. 


The treasurer of the fund submits the following statement, 
showing the subscriptions and disbursements during the year end- 
ing November 1, 1902, to the correctness of which he certifies. 
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NEw York, Nov. 1, 1902. 
WILLIAM DuTCHER, 7vreasurer. 
InN ACCOUNT WITH THAYER FuND. 
Balance brought forward from 1901 $301.60 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


$250.00 Mrs. H. L. Higginson $10.00 
200.00 S. McV. Hinton 10.00 
100.00 Mrs. M. L. Parsons 10.00 
Miss L. L. Kane 100.00 J. J. Donaldson 10.00 
Mrs. Q. A. Shaw §0.00 W. G. Van Name 10.00 
Mrs. V. E. Macy 50.00 L. H. Baird 10.00 
C. H. Dodge 50.00 Miss Fanny Dwight 10.00 
Mrs. D. Pickman 50.00 A. C. Gelpcke 10.00 
W. E. Dodge 50.00 B. H. Christy 10.00 
George Dorr 50.00 H. Herrick 10.00 
George W. Vanderbilt 50.00 E. Bowditch 10.00 
Florida Audubon Society 50.00 Mrs. W. A. Wardsworth 10.00 
Charles H. Raymond 25-00 Mrs. E. Davis 10.00 
C. P. Latimer 25-00 Mrs. T. M. Brewer 10.00 
E. D. Sharpe 25-00 H.S. Baldwin 9.00 
Mrs. J. S. Kennedy 25.00 L. J. Emery 5-00 
E. L. Osgood 25-00 Mrs. H. Holt 5-00 
Dean Sage 25-00 Rev. L. F. Chamberlain 5.00 
H. S. Russell 25-00 Mrs. S. L. King 5.00 
E. L. Parker 25-00 Elizabeth A. Gatter 5.00 
F. J. Heckel 25-00 Harriet E. Clarke 5.00 
S. G. Ward 25.00 H. H. White 5.00 
J. Pinchott 25.00 M. L. Van Orden 5-00 
W. Hunnewell 25.00 F. M. Day 5-00 
G. Abbott 25-00 §. Brooks 5.00 
Dr. H. C. Eno 25-00 Geo. C. Shattuck 5.00 
S. D. Warren © 25-00 Miss Cowper Lord 5-00 
Anne Whitney 20.00 Miss Lord 5-00 
W. B. Dickerman 20.00 Benj. Nicoll 5.00 
Conn. Audubon Society 20.00 Adeline Willis 5-00 
John Markoe 20.00 §. L. King 5-00 
Wm. Brewster 19.62 Mrs. Theodore Thomas 5.00 
Ruthven Deane 19.62 J. L. Cox ; 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Smith 15.00 Mrs. W. Putnam 5.00 
Royal, II,and Reg. C. Robbins 14.00 Mrs. C. Platt 5.00 
Mrs. J. W. Elliot 15-00 Mrs. Brinton Coxe 5.00 
W. S. Rainsford 11.00 Mrs. S. S. Darrell 5.00 
Cornelius B. Smith 10.00 A. B. Duncan 5.00 
Adeline Manning 10.00 24 contributions from $2.70 to 
Miss A. F. Brush 10.00 $1.00 each 41-45 
Miss Clara L. Crane 10.00 
$2246.29 
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1903 


Arkansas. 


2 Bird Charts 
Express 


California. 


J. M. Willard, trav. expenses — investigation 
of colony of er etc., at Tule Lake . 


Colorado. 
2 Bird Charts 
Florida. 


2 Government coast charts showing bird 
keys 

Express 

Mrs. F. E. B. ethan, visit. 
ing breeding colonies 

Warning notices . 

Sec’y of State — 3 certified copies iad ne 

Negative of birds on Pelican Island 

J. O. Fries, survey of Pelican Island 

expenses in the matter of pur- 

chase of Pelican Island . 

4 Wardens, salaries 

Telegrams and exchange 


Georgia. 


Bird books for Agric. Com. of Legislature . 


Telegrams to legislators 
Printing circular letter to Hort. Societies 


Indiana. 


2 Bird Charts for Audubon Society 
Chairman, trav. expenses to Legislature 


EXPENDITURES. 


53-35 


343-46 


12.25 


153 


ome 


| 
| 
+35 | 
| | 
: 
2.15 
2.50 
40.85 
5.05 
2.00 | 
10.00 
25.00 
4.00 
250.00 
1.41 
7-20 | 
1.50 || 
P 2.28 
28.00 30.28 | 
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Towa. 


2 Bird Charts for Schaller Audubon Society 
Slides for lowa Audubon Society 
Advertising in Des Moines ‘Capital’ . 


Kentucky. 


Dr. T. S. Palmer, exp. to 
Chairman, 
Warning notices 

Certified copy of law 

Express . 

Telegrams 


Louisiana. 


Circular letters sent to Legislators 

Typewritten copy of House Bill 132, A. O. U. 
Model Law . 

Chairman, trav. expenses to Lagitieinie 

Certified copy of bird law 


Maine. 


11 Wardens, salaries ; 

A. H. Norton, trav. expenses inspecting 
breeding colonies . 

H.L. Spinney, “ 


Maryland. 
Warden. salary 


Massachusetts. 


Warning notices 
1 Warden, salary . 
Express 
J. E. Howland, puithig 
at Marthas Vineyard . 


3 
4 


Nebraska. 


2 Bird Charts 
Express on Leaflet Ne. 2 


A] Jan. 

2.38 

11.80 

2.55 16.73 
8 

30-35 

34-50 

q 1.03 

5-23 90.81 
5-00 

135.89 

i 3-75 

6.36 164.60 

294.40 

99.90 

3-50 325.20 

: 6.00 

30.00 

3-50 40.45 
f 

| 

i 
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New Jersey. 


Chairman, trav. to 
Telegrams 
Wardens, salaries 


New York. 


Chairman, trav. expenses to Legislature 

E. Hick, warden, trav. exp. in re illegal . 
shooting 

1 Copy Check-List to Forest, Fish & ‘Guns 
Com. ‘ 

1 Certified copy New York Low 

2 Bird Charts for Sup’t Schools of N.Y. - 

2 Wardens, salaries 

Warning notices . d 

Birds purchased in ettinn 

Telegrams . 

Advertising . 

Express 


North Carolina. 


Bird books for A. S. Doane . ‘ 
Bird charts for N. C. Audubon Society 
Printing leaflet No. 1 (N. C.) for Aud. Soc. 


“ No. 2 “ “ “ 


Express on above . 


Ohio. 


Chairman, trav. expenses to Legislature 


Virginia. 


Chairman, trav. expenses to Legislature 

Telegrams to legislators 

F. C. Kirkwood, trav. expenses inspecting . 
breeding colonies 

Wardens, salaries . 
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4-43 
-49 
40.00 44.92 
“16.95 
1.05 
1.30 
4-76 

40.00 

24-00 
5-23 
-36 

2.00 
-30 105.78 

1.75 

2.36 
12.25 
12.20 
1.30 29.86 | 
41.00 69.00 
40.65 
2.08 ‘ 
44-35 
230.00 317.08 
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General Expenses of Committee. 


2 Bird Charts for office . ‘ 2.18 
Letter cases . ; 2.00 
Clasp envelopes, sending out reports and 
Telegrams and messenger ‘ 1.59 
Sundries ; ; 12.25 425.15 
$2102.52 
Balance forwarded to 1903. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ é 143-77 
$2246.29 


The above report and financial statement are 
Respectfully submitted, for the Committee, 
WILLIAM DUTCHER. 


New York City, November 1, 1902. 


ENDOWMENT FUND FOR THE PROTECTION OF NORTH 
AMERICAN BIRDS. 


Interest earned . 5.65 


Total amount of Fund, November 1, 1902, $227.58. Deposited in Free- 
stone Savings Bank of Portland, Connecticut, by direction of Council of 
American Ornithologists’ Union, incorporated in 1888 at Washington, 
District of Columbia. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I do hereby give and bequeath to “The American Ornithologists’ 
Union ” of the City of Washington, District of Columbia, for the Endow- 
ment Fund for the Protection of North American Birds, —————— 
dollars. 
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LIST OF COMMITTEES. 1 
A. O. U. PRoTEecTION COMMITTEE FOR 1903. 


WitiiaM Dutcuer, Chairman, 525 Manhattan Avenue, New York. 
H. THayer, Monadnock, New Hampshire. 
Joun M. Swan, Portland, Maine. 

RALPH HOFFMANN, Belmont, Mass. 

James H. Hit, New London, Conn. 

W1LLiAM L. Barry, Ardmore, Pa. 

FRANK C. KirKwoop, Baltimore, Md. 

T. GILBERT PEARSON, Greensboro, N. C. 

Rosert W. WILuIAMS, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla. 

FRANK M. MILLER, New Orleans, La. 

FRANK Bonp, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Mrs. FLORENCE MERRIAM BalILey, Washington, D. C. 
EpwaArp B. CLark, Chicago, IIIs. 

Mrs. Louts—E McGown STEPHENSON, Helena, Arkansas. 
H. P. AtrwaTeEr, Houston, Texas. 

A. W. Antuony, Portland, Oregon. 


Subcommittee on Laws. 


THEODORE S. Patmer, M. D., Washington, D. C, 


A. O. U. COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


FRANK M. CHAPMAN, New York, N. Y. 

Cuar_es W. Ricumonp, M. D., Washington, D. C. 
Tueopore S. Patmer, M. D., Washington, D. C. 
RuTHVEN Chicago, IIls. 

DutTcuer, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF AUBUDON SOCIETIES. 


Chatrman, 525 Manhattan Avenue, New York. 


i 


Subcommittee on Relations with Millinery Trade. 


WitMER Strong, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRANK M. CHAPMAN, New York, N. Y. 
Dutcuer, New York, N. Y. 


{ 
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DIRECTORY OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES, 1902. 


California. President, ALBERT K. SMILEY, Redlands ; Secretary, Mrs. 
GeorGeE S. Gay, Redlands. 

Connecticut. President, Mrs. M. O. WriGurT, Fairfield; Secretary, Mrs. 
W. B. GLover, Fairfield. 

Delaware. President, A. R. Spaip, 1819 Delaware Ave., Wilmington ; 
Secretary, Mrs. W. S. HILLEs, 904 Market St., Wilmington. 

District of Columbia. President, Gen. G. M. STERNBERG, U. S. A., 
Washington; Secretary, Mrs. J. D. PATTEN, 2212 R St., Washington. 

Florida. President, L. F. Dommericn, Maitland; Secretary, Mrs. I. 
VANDERPOOL, Maitland. 

Illinois. President, RUTHVEN DEANE, 24 Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
Secretary, Miss MARY DRUMMoND, 208 West St., Wheaton. 

Indiana. President, STANLEY COULTER, Lafayette; Secretary, WILLIAM 
Watson WOOLLEN, Commercial Club, Indianapolis. 

Jowa. President, Mrs. James B. Diver, Keokuk; Secretary, Mrs. L. 
E. 524 Concert St., Keokuk. 

Schaller Audubon Society, Jowa. President, Mrs. T. J. ANDRE, 
Schaller; Secretary, Miss J. E. HAMAND, Schaller. 

Kentucky. President, Mrs. MONTGOMERY MERRITT, Henderson; Sec- 
retary, INGRAM CROCKETT, Henderson. 

Louisiana. President, E. A. McILHENNY, Avery’s Island; Secretary, 
Miss ANITA PRING, 1449 Arabella St., New Orleans. 

Maine. President,, Prof. A. L. LANE, Waterville; Secretary, Mrs. C. 
B. TutTLe, Waterville. 

Massachusetts. President, WILLIAM BREWSTER, Cambridge; Secretary, 
Miss H. E. RicHarps, Society of Natural History, Boston. 

Maryland. President, W. C. A. HAMMEL, State Normal School, Balti- 
more; Secretary, Miss A. W. WHITNEY, 715 St. Paul St., Baltimore. 

Minnesota. President, Joun W. Taytor, St. Paul; Secretary, Miss S. 
L. Putnam, 124 Inglehart St., St. Paul. 

Lake City Audubon Society, Minnesota. President, Mrs. G. F. BENSON, 
Lake City; Secretary, Mrs. C. A. Kocn, Lake City. 

Missourt. President, WALTER J. BLAKELY, St. Louis; Secretary, 
Aucust REEsE, 2516 North 14th St., St. Louis. 

Nebraska. President, Dr. Ropert H. Wotcort, Lincoln ; Secretary, 
Witson Tout, Dunbar. 

New Hampshire. President, Mrs. ARTHUR E. CLARK, Manchester ; 
Secretary, Mrs. F. W. BATCHELDER, Manchester. 

New York. President, Morris K. Jesup, New York; Secretary, Miss 
EmMA H. Lockwoopn, 243 West 75th St., New York. 

New Jersey. President, ALEXANDER GILBERT, Plainfield; Secretary, 
Miss Juci1a S. ScRIBNER, 510 E. Front St., Plainfield. 

North Carolina. President ‘J. Y. Joyner, Raleigh; Secretary, T. 
GILBERT PEARSON, Greensboro. 
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Ohio. President, Wm. HuBBELL FIsHER, 13 Wiggins Block, Cincin- 
nati; Secretary, Mrs. D. Z. McCLELLAND, 820 W. gth St., Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma. President, H. D. Wuire, Enid; Secretary, Mrs. ADELIA 
Ho.tcoms, Enid. 

Oregon. President, ; Secretary, Miss GERTRUDE MEtT- 
CALFE, 634 Williams Ave., Portland. 

Pennsylvania. President, WITMER STONE, Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, Philadelphia; Secretary, Mrs. Epwarp Rosins, 114 South 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island. President, Prof. AtpHEus S. PacKARD, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence; Secretary, Miss MARTHA R. CLARKE, 89 Brown St., 
Providence. 

South Carolina. President, Miss C. H. PoprpENHEIM, 31 Meeting St., 
Charleston; Secretary, Miss S. A. Smytn, 35 Legare St., Charleston. 

Tennessee. President, ; Secretary, Mrs. C. C. CoNNER, 
Ripley. 

Vermont. President, Mrs. FRANCEs B. Horton, Brattleboro; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. FLETCHER K. Barrows, Brattleboro. 

Virginia. President, JouN B. HENDERSON, Jr., Washington, D. C.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary G. PLanrt, Glencarlyn. 

West Virginia (branch of Pennsylvania Society). President, WITMER 
SToNnE, Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia; Secretary, Mrs. E. 
Rosins, 114 S. 21st St., Philadelphia. 

Wisconsin. President, W. S. MARSHALL, 116 E. Gorham St., Madison; 
Secretary, Mrs. R. G. THWAITEs, 260 Langdon St., Madison. 

Wyoming. President, FRANK Bonp, Cheyenne; Secretary, Mrs. N. R-. 
Davis, 2216 Ferguson St., Cheyenne. 
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